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“LUCID INTERVAL 











“How about doing something to put 
Crimson Gulch on the map?” 

“There’s a difference of opinion about 
the advisability of so doing,” rejoined Cac- 
tus Joe. “Several prominent citizens are 
apprehensive that if you give a traveler a 
map showing the Gulch’s location it’ll only 
increase his facilities for takin’ some other 
road.”—Washington Star. 





Woman—Your honor, he broke every dish 
in the house over my head, and treated me 
cruelly. 

Judge—Did your husband apologize or 
express regret for his actions? 

Woman—No; the ambulance took him 
away before he could speak to me. 





Judge—You say that you are innocent. 
How do you explain the fact that you were 
found near the scene of the robbery with 
the stolen property in your hand? 

Prisoner—That’s what’s puzzlin’ me, too, 
yer honor.—Boston Transcript. 


“Helen, did that young man smoke in 
the parlor last night? I found burnt 
matches there.” 

“Oh, no, father; he just lit one or two to 
see what time it was.” 


Art Dealer—This is the only Rembrandt 
for sale in Europe. 

Customer—But you told me you had 
two—— 

Art Dealer—Yes. The other isn’t quite 
ready yet—Stockholm Sondags Nisse. 


A visitor in a mountain village noticed 
that one citizen was always up very early 
but never did any work. So he questioned 
the man’s wife. “Why does your husband 
rise so early?” 

“Oh, he wants an early breakfast.” 

“But he doesn’t do anything. Why must 
he have such an early breakfast?” 

“To smoke after.’—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Mose was equipped with rod and basket 
when he bumped right into the parson, the 
latter being headed for church. 

“Where to, Mose?” asked the good man, 
gently. 

“Well, parson, to tell you the troof, I’m 
on my way down to the river.” 

“Now, Mose, doesn’t your 
hurt you?” 

“Yes, it do. If I has any luck I’ll leave 
you a nice mess of fish.”—Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. 


“Well, sir,” said Tud Differdang, of Tur- 
ley Trot, “when I was over at Slippery Slap 
tuther day I listened to a queer trial.” 

“Did, eh?” 

“Eh-yah! They had a couple of brothers- 
in-law up for fighting. ’Pears like, in the 
course of the rucus Jim Waller pulled out 
Tobe Snatch’s whiskers by the roots. Well, 
after the jury had studied the case for 
quite a spell they took and turned Jim 
loose and fined Tobe 15 cents, the price of 
a shave.”—Kansas City Star. 


conscience 


Ted—So your maiden aunt has gone in 
for the Coue cure? 

Ned—Yes; she’s taught her parrot to say 
the day by day for her—Judge. 


Homes—Burglars broke into my house 
last night. 

Jones—Did they steal anything valuable? 

Homes—No; only my boy’s new saxo- 
phone.—Country Gentleman. 


A clergyman who was also a wit preached 
a long sermon from the text, “Thou ait 
weighed in the balance and found wanting.” 
After his congregation had listened for 





about an hour, some began to get weary and 
went out. Others soon followed, greatly to 
the annoyance of the preacher. 

Another person started, whereupon the 
clergyman stopped in his sermon and said: 
“That’s right, gentlemen; as fast as you are 
weighed pass out.” 

The others waited until the sermon was 
ended. 


A nursemaid rushed into the presence of 
her mistress and shrieked: “Oh, my good- 
ness, ma’am, the twins have fallen down the 
well! What shall I do?” 

The mother lit a cigarette and answered 
calmly: “Go to the library and bring me 
the last number of ‘Modern Motherhood.’ 
There’s an article in it on ‘How to Bring 
Up Children.’ ” 


Radio Fan--I have a crystal -set in a 
match-box. 

Fannie—Yes, I shouldn’t wonder; I have 
a crystal set in a ring—Science and In- 
vention. 





Customer—You said you would guaran- 
tee this rug to be all wool, and yet I see it 
is plainly stamped as “cotton” on the back. 
How do you account for this? 

Salesman—We mark our rugs “cotton,” 
madam, in order to fool the moths.—Lon- 
don Mail. 


Congressman Blather was a passenger on 
the steamship Sieve, which was slowly sink- 
ing. The passengers were climbing into 
the lifeboats. 

“Congressman,” suggested a_ reporter 
aboard the ill-fated craft, “here’s a chance 
for some publicity. If you cared——” 

“You may quote me as saying,” replied 
the statesman, “that I am heartily in favor 
of a back-to-the-land movement.”—Legion 
Weekly. 


“Yes,” the new woman remarked, “I am 
greatly troubled.” 

“By -what?” 

“Well, I want to get married just to prove 
that I can, and I don’t want to get married 
just to prove that I don’t have to. If I don’t 
they’ll say I can’t; if I do, they’ll say I have 
no more independence than any other wom- 
an.”—Chicago Post. 


Hospital Nurse—You say you wish to see 
the young man who was injured in the auto 
accident? 

“Yes; I thought it would be only fair to 
give him the kiss he was trying for at the 
time it happened.”—Judge. 


He—Anyway, her singing drowns the con- 
versation. 

She—Goodness! I understood that drown- 
ing was an easy death—Boston Transcript. 

A man called at a village postoffice for a 
registered letter which he knew would be 
awaiting him. The letter was there, but 
the clerk demurred at handing it over, as he 
had no means of identifying the caller. The 
caller took a photograph of himself from 
his pocket, remarking: “I think that ought 
to satisfy you as to who I am.” 
The élerk looked long and earnestly at 








the portrait, and then said: “Yes, that’s yoy 
right enough. Here’s your letter.”—Kansas 
City Star. 





“Oh, George, I saw a big fish—that long 
—under the ice.” 

“Nonsense, Grace! I’m quite sure it was 
your reflection.”—Wisconsin Octopus. 


“Where are you going in such a hurry?” 
asked Mrs. Bibbles. 

“Over to John Jagsby’s house,” said Mr, 
Bibbles. “He has just telephoned to ask 
if I could lend him a corkscrew and I’m 
taking it myself.” 

“Couldn’t you send it?” 

“Mrs. Bibbles,” said Mr. Bibbles, in cut- 
ting tones, “the question you asked me 
shows why most women are unfit to lead 
armies and make quick decisions in busi- 
ness deals involving millions. When the 
psychological moment arrives they don’t 
know what to do with it.”"—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


A group of workmen were holding a 
lively argument. Presently one of the men 
turned to a mate who had remained silent 
during the whole debate. “’Ere, Bill,” he 
said, “you’re pretty good at any argyment. 
Wot’s your opinion?” 

“T ain’t goin’ to say,” said Bill. “I thrash- 
ed the matter out afore with Bob Jones.” 

“Ah!” said the other, “and what did you 
arrive at?” 

“Well,” said Bill, “Bobbie arrived at 
*orspital an’ I arrived at the police station.” 
—London Telegraph. 


SCHOLASTIC MIRTH 


Teacher—Sfell “cloth,” James. 

James—(Silent). 

Teacher—What is your coat made of? 

James—Father’s old pants.—Capper’s 
Farmer. 





Teacher—John, who was the greatest man 
in the world? 

John—Mamma’s first husband.—Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly. 





The teacher was trying to impress upon 
her class the importance of doing right at 
all times and, to bring out the answer “Bad 
habits,” she inquired: “What is it that we 
find so easy to get into and so hard to get 
out of?” 

There was silence for a moment and then 
one girl answered “Bed.”—Galloway Flash- 
light. 


Teacher—Why, Willie! Such dirty hands! 
Who brought you up? 

Willie—De coal man, 
ma’am.—Judge. 





in his wagon, 
Teacher—What is an octopus? 
Small Boy—It’s an eight-sided cat.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


I WANT TO BE A BAREFOOT BOY 


I want to be a barefoot boy 
As in the long ago, 

And walk along in perfect joy 
And whistle as I go; 

With not a care within my heart 
And just an eye for birds— 

I want to walk again apart 
With father’s flocks and herds. 


want to‘be a boy again, 

A happy barefoot boy; 

want to taste the joy again 

Of sweets that cannot cloy— 

want to wade knee-deep in bliss 

And sun me, all reborn, 

And spread my toes; my reason’s this: 
I’m troubled with a corn. 

—Country Gentleman. 
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Was Gobi Desert Cradle of Man and Beast ? 


ONGOLIA and not Mesopotamia 
M was the site of the Garden of 
1 Eden according to recent scien- 

tific claims. We are now told 
that the great Gobi desert holds the key 
that will unlock many mysteries which man 
has been seeking to solve in other parts of 
the world. Furthermore, science says it is 
entirely possible that here will be found the 
long-sought “missing link” that will defi- 
nitely establish man’s descent from lower 
forms of life. This virgin fastness has 
lately revealed dinosaur eggs said to be 
millions of years old, also specimens of 
trange prehistoric creatures hitherto un- 
known or remotely suspected. - 

[t has already been fairly well established 
that most forms of animal life originated 
in central Asia and from there spread to all 
four quarters of the globe. Not so many 
vears ago land bridged Bering strait and 
under favorable climat- 

conditions enabled 
all sorts of creatures to 
oss to America and 
take up their abode on 
his continent. This 5 SS 
migration eventually i ja 
penetrated Central and ia! LX J 
South America. The 
the origin of the Amer- 
in Indian is found in 


words, the red man is 


frica and Australia in 
1 like way. How does science account for 
this? The answer is simple. Mongolia is 
pretty much the same now as it was in the 
lim past when most of Europe and Amer- 
1 was barely above the sea. Animal life 
lentified with other continents in com- 
iratively recent history is known to have. 
reviously existed in Asia. The single ex- 
ption, as far as known, is the camel. 
Strange to say, this humble beast of burden 
ems to be a native of America but migrat- 
| to other parts of the world, eventually 
ecoming extinct here. 
Fossil remains of animal life unearthed 
1 the Gobi desert antedate similar forms 
found in other continents. Until compara- 
vely recent years this part of Asia was 
ipposed to be devoid of scientific interest 
nd for that reason remained practically 
nmapped and unexplored. Now, however, 
me of the oldest fossils known have been 
found there. Mongolia is regarded as the 
ichest and most fertile field for scientific 
study. Recent expeditions to that isolated 
region have made such startling finds that 
ew and better equipped parties are pre- 
paring to give this little known section of 
the world special and thorough study at 
close hand, 
The first dinosaur eggs on record were 
lately discovered in the sandy wastes of 
the Gobi desert by an expedition of the 
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American Museum of Natural History in 
charge of Roy Chapman Andrews. In all, 
25 specimens in various stages of incuba- 
tion were found. They were laid by a 
herb-eating dinosaur. This is proved by 
the embryo dinosaurs in some of the eggs. 
Until these giant eggs came to light sci- 
ence did not know how the goblin-like pre-- 
historic reptiles bore their young. 

It is very doubtful if any other dino- 
saur eggs remain in existence. These par- 
ticular eggs were evidently laid in a sand 
pit and a shifting sand dune covered them 
up. Then they were engulfed by an inland 
sea and finally were caught by a back wash 
that deposited them along with other things 
in a natural pocket. When the sea disap- 
peared the silt encased them and then sand 
covered both to a great depth. Thus they 
were preserved millions of years. The her- 
bivorous dinosaur owes its extinction not 















One of the objects of the American Museum of Natural History’s ex 
this theory. In other desert was search for the five-toed horse supposed to be the missing link in the evolution 
: of the horse from some other form of animal life. 

various geologic ages is shown in an axhibit recently completed at Amherst college. The 
. descendant of adven- remotest known ancestor of our equine friend (shown on the left) is the “eohippus,” an 
turous Asiaties. Life ¢*tinet animal only 11 inches high. 
a ees creature about as large as a collie dog. 
read through Europe, omy a trace of toes. 


only to its flesh-eating enemy, the carniv- 
orous dinosaur, but also to its habit of 
laying eggs and going off to feed. By the 
time the dinosaur returned the eggs would 
be broken and their contents eaten by other 
creatures. In fact, the skeleton of a thiev- 
ing dinosaur was with the eggs. 

The eggs were included in nine tons of 
fossils that the expedition gathered up. 
Specimens of about 500 animals, some of 
them strange or but little known to science, 
were brought away. Included were 72 
skulls and 10 complete skeletons of an- 
cestral reptiles whose ages are estimated at 
anywhere from 4,000,000 to 10,000,000 years. 

Contrary to a popular idea, it does not 
require any great amount of digging to 
find fossils. As in the case of the oil or 
mineral prospector, the fossil hunter knows 
in what kind of earth formations to look 
for specimens. They are not “mined” in 
the strict sense of the word. Rather, the 
hunter gets his clues from bits of project- 
ing “bone” and the nature of the ground. 
Instead of using picks and shovels as in 
archeological excavations, he employs 
whisk brooms and pocketknives. This is 
done so as not to injure the delicate speci- 
mens. When a skeleton is thus revealed, 
the scientist carefully paints it with a glue- 
like substance on which he pasties Japa- 
nese rice-paper. Then he deliberately 
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The development of this animal through 


It had four toes on its front feet. Next is a three-toed 
No. 3 also has three toes but is larger, and No. 4 has 
The right-nand skeleton is that of a modern horse with hoofs. 


breaks it up into sections for easy trans- 
portation. Each section is tagged and 
carefully packed. On arriving at the mu- 
seum or other destination the sections are 
re-joined, missing parts substituted and the 
whole mounted for the public to view. 

A layer cake offers a good illustration of 
how a fossil hunter works. We don’t know 
what is in a cake until we cut into it. 
Neither does the hunter know what is in a 
“likely” spot until he slashes it. However, 
he just shaves his “cake” instead of dig- 
ging in with reckless abandon. 

The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory’s expedition had three objects in view. 
The first was to definitely prove that Mon- 
golia was the center for animal life which 
came to America by way of Bering strait. 
In this it was successful. The second ob- 
ject was to discover the “missing link.” 
Here it was unsuccessful, though it has 

high hopes that the 






Gobi desert will even- 
tually disclose this con- 
troverted link between 
mankind and monkey. 
The third object was 
to find primitive forms 
of present-day animals. 
Though the party did 
not locate a specimen 
of the five-toed horse, 
it did unearth many 
other queer animal 
forms, In a great lake 
in the middle of the 
desert the expedition 
found fish correspond- 
ing to those in Lake 
Baikal, Siberia, hundreds of miles away. 
It is thought that these two lakes are alt 
that remain of a great inland sea, In 
the grasslands gazelles and wild asses were 
encountered. When chased in motor cars 
the gazelles were found capable of at- 
taining a speed of almost 50 miles an 
hour, and the asses could run 40 miles an 
hour for short distances. One specimen of 
wild ass was paced for 16 miles and aver- 
aged 30 miles an hour. 

The expedition was made by camel cara- 
van and motor car. Equipped with five 
made-in-America passenger cars and motor 
trucks, the eight Americans made a 3000- 
mile circuit of the desert without mishap. 
However, extremely rough going was en- 
countered at times. It was only a short 
distance from Kalgan, by the side of a road 
traveled for centuries, that the explorers 
dug up the fossil remains of a “collared” 
dinosaur not previously found outside of 
America. And scientists had previously 
said the country was barren of anything 
to interest them! 

In another part of the desert the expedi- 
tion found the skeleton of a “baluchitheri- 
um.” This is an extinct form of rhinoc- 
eros. It stood 14 feet high. A skull of 
another of these prehistoric monsters was 
found in India in 1911. Mr. Andrews thinks 
that there was land connecting Asia and 
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North America up to 200,000 years ago, 
“We have found no direct evidence yet on 
human evolution,” he. reports, “but we 
have much indirect evidence tending to 
prove that central Asia was the cradle of 
the human race, and our search will be 
continued to find the fossil remains of the 
ancestral forms of man’s remote predeces- 
sors.” 

“Man,” he explains, “did not originate in 
heavily forested areas. He needed land 
where he was forced to struggle against the 
natural elements, where his energy and re- 
sourcefulness developed him into a hardy 
creature. The fine exhilarating climate of 
Mongolia gave him this struggle. Here we 
have found sufficient evidence of his being 
to warrant big expectations.” 

The route of the expedition took the 
members to Urga, a little-known town and 
capital of Mongolia where houses are sur- 
rounded by individual walls to ward off 
bandits. Urga’s population is cosmopoli- 
tan and is drawn from China, Mongolia 
and Russia. It was here that some of 
the most frightful tortures were practiced 
until recently. Unfortunate prisoners, some 
of them condemned for petty thievery, were 
placed in coffins and covered with earth 
except for their faces. Others were for 
years kept in cages in which they could 
neither stand up nor sit down. 

On almost every church corner stands a 
Buddhist prayer-wheel. The prayers’ are 
written on long sheets of cloth which are 
wound on these wheels. By turning the 
wheel once the Mongol takes it for granted 
that the prayers written thereon have been 
repeated once. Turning the wheel twice is 
equivalent to saying the prayers twice, and 
so on. But the Mongols are so lazy in their 
religious habits that they only give the 
wheels a passing twist and let it go at 
that. They also have prayer-flags, when 
the prayers are “said” as often as the flag 
flaps in the wind. 


Gompers Attacks Reds 


In an address at Boston Samuel Gompers, 
president of the Federation of Labor, se- 
verely criticized the “so-called workers’ and 
communistic organizations.” “They have 
few if any workers in them,” declared the 
labor chief, and “they are dominated by 
supposed intellectuals with no conception 
of the American labor movement or what 
it is doing for the people.” A heckler in 
the audience accused the speaker of being 
afraid of such organizations. He replied: 
“It is not fear but contempt that I have 
for the communist or workers’ party. Their 
agents go about not openly but secretly. 
They are Judases, every one of them. Again 
I repeat, it is not fear but a sense of cau- 
tion and a desire to defend the bona fide 
labor organization of this country against 
their insidious propaganda and villainous 
treachery which lead us to be watchful 
and careful.” ¢ 

— 
Ten Busts Added to Hall of Fame 

Impressive ceremonies marked the un- 
veiling of busts of 10 more famous Amer- 
icans whose names had been added to the 
Hall of Fame, in New York, within the last 
few years. These 10 included nine men 
and one woman—as follows: John Adams, 
president; Philip Brooks, preacher; Samuel 
L. Clemens (Mark Twain), humorist; Peter 
Cooper, philanthropist; James B. Eads, the 
engineer who built the famous Eads bridge 
across the Mississippi at St. Louis; Joseph 
Henry, the inventor of the electro-magnet, 
on which the modern dynamo is based; 
Andrew Jackson, president; Thomas Jef- 
ferson, president; Dr, William T. Morton, 
who perfected the use of anesthetics in sur- 
gery, etc.; and Alice Freeman Palmer, 
champion of higher education for women, 
who put Wellesley college on a solid basis. 





THE PATHFINDER 


The Hall of Fame is an institution at- 
tached to New York university; it was pro- 
vided for in 1900 by a nameless benefactor 
who donated $250,000 for it. Only persons 
who have been dead 25 years are eligible to 
recognition. The names can be suggested 
by anyone, and the final choice of them is 
decided by vote of a committee of repre- 
sentative Americans. The Hall so far con- 
tains memorials to 56 men and seven wom- 
en. The next election will take place in 1925. 


Controversy Over Navy’s Efficiency 


The U. S. navy is inferior to that of Eng- 
land or Japan in strength and efficiency 
both, Admiral Coontz, chief of naval opera- 
tions, charges in a report to the new secre- 
tary of the navy. This view is upheld by 
Assistant Secretary Roosevelt who claims 
our navy is far below the maximum strength 
set by the Washington disarmament con- 
ference. Under the terms of that agree- 
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ment, a ratio of 5-5-3 was fixed for Great 
Britain, the United States and Japan. Ad- 
miral Coontz, Assistant Secretary Roosevelt 
and some others contend that American 
naval strength has been allowed to wane 
while that of its rivals has forged ahead. 

Secretary of the. Navy Wilbur discounts 
the alarming nature of such reports. The 
only trouble he sees with the navy at pres- 
ent is that it is “poorly balanced.” In 
other words, he admits that we have not as 
many light cruisers and submarines as 
Great Britain and Japan but says we make 
up for these shortcomings in other ways. 
He intimates that there are certain argu- 
ments to be said in favor of our navy 
which, because of their confidential nature, 
cannot be given to the public. Even Presi- 
dent Coolidge doesn’t take the criticism of 
the navy’s efficiency seriously. “I’m, not 
worried,” he remarked. Meanwhile, “alarm- 
ists” are charging congress or the navy 
department or both with responsibility for 
the present status of the navy. 

The new secretary of the navy has met 
the allegation that he is a pacifist by com- 
ing out strongly for preparedness. Speak- 
ing before the American Marine Congress 
he made a strong plea for “adequate and 
reasonable preparedness against war by 
preparing for war.” The United States, said 
Secretary Wilbur, cannot surrender achieve- 
ments of its honored dead “to a plea of 
pusillanimous pacifism.” 


Work of Counterfeiters Destroyed 


Every year the treasury department has a 
day set aside for a certain committee to 
destroy the bogus money seized from coun- 
terfeiters. Recently counterfeit bills with 
a face value of $250,000 were carried in 
large bundles to the treasury furnaces and 
consigned to the flames. At the same time 
various plates, dies and other equipment 
used by counterfeiters were destroyed. 


Declares War on Cats 


Rev. Noel J. Allen, who is connected with 
the game and fishdepartment of the Virginia 
government, has it in for all house cats. He 
thinks the cat can never be domesticated. 
It is by nature savage, cruel, vicious, eating 
its own, young in many cases, destroying 
hundreds of thousands of birds and domes- 
tic fowls every year, and it is one of the 
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enemies of the human race, according to 
Rev. Allen. He cited two cases where death 
resulted from cat bites. Besides the cat 
has been known to kill children by poi. 
sonous breath, he said, and it has attackeg 
and mutilated corpses. 


Soldiers’ Bonus Law Provisions 


The soldiers’ bonus, passed by the house 
and senate over the president’s veto, there. 
by automatically becoming a law, will bene. 
fit nearly 3,500,000 veterans. Every man 
and woman who saw service in Uncle Sam’s 
military forces during the World war— 
from enlisted grade up to and including the 
rank of captain in the army and marine 
corps, and lieutenant (senior grade) in the 
navy—is entitled to a credit of $1 for each 
day of domestic service and $1.25 for each 
day of overseas duty. In computing length 
of service the first 60 days cannot be count- 
ed. This is because those in service each: re- 
ceived a bonus of $60 on discharge. The 
maximum length of service allowed for js 
set at 500 days. 

Those not entitled to more than $50 will 
be paid in cash. This means that less than 
400,000 men will get cash, in amounts of 
$50 or less. To all others 20-year endow- 
ment insurance policies will be issued, 
These policies will be “paid up” by the gov- 
ernment to the amount due the individual, 
The value of the policy to be received will 
be figured on the total of adjusted compen- 
sation due on length of service plus one- 
fourth of the total. To be more explicit, 
the value of the policy would be the equiva- 
lent of the amount which the adjusted serv- 
ice credit plus 25 per cent would purchase 
at regular insurance prices based on four 
per cent interest compounded annually. 
Age also enters into the question. The 
method of figuring the sum total is some- 
what intricate and the government has pro- 
vided the following table of factors to help 
the veteran determine the value of his 
policy: 


Age Factor Age Factor Age Factor 


20....2.545 36....2.498 | Pree Fo 
St... s¢aeee S766 9498 SS .aentere 
iter | ae eS 53....2.254 
238....2.540 39....2.478 ) We Fc 
24....2.539 40....2.470 55....2.201 
25....2.537 61.06 BD SO. cemenes 
26... «cB. 689 42....2.450 OF scecmetae 
(Lee 43.. 2.439 58 ry yet. 
28....2.530 44....2,426 59 +» 2.082 
3s to a 45....2.413 60 «2.050 
30....2.524 46....2.398 61....2.018 
Bi... 1s Bee 47....2.884 62....1.986 
Pewee be 48....2.364 63....1.954 
OS ..é'ss.ee ee 49. . 2.345 Ot FP BSS 
34...-2.509 50....2.824 65 . 1.889 
35....2.504 


To use the table, first determine the num- 
ber of days served. Deduct the first 60 days. 
Then multiply by $1 or $1.25, as the case 
may be. Add 25 per cent and multiply the 
whole by factor opposite your age in table. 
For example: if you served 260 days in this 
country, first deduct the 60 days. Multiply 
the result (200) by $1 (credit allowed per 
day for domestic service). This gives you 
$200. Add one-fourth (25 per cent) of $200. 
Now, if your age is, say, 28, multiply the 
whole ($250) by the factor 2.530. The re- 
sult is $632.50, the face value of the policy 
at maturity. 

The factor is determined by the age of 
the veteran on Jan. 1, 1925, when the 
policies will be dated. Applications may be 
made at any time prior to Jan. 1, 1928. 
Cash payments will not be made before 
March J next. Loans may be obtained on 
the policies up to 90 per cent of their cur- 
rent face value at any time after two years 
from date of issuance. Thus, on a $1000 
policy, at the end of two years, a loan of 
$87.93 can he made. National and state 
banks are authorized to make these loans. 

The bonus law is not materially differ- 
ent from the provisions of the bill which 
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president Harding vetoed in 1922 and which 
the house passed over his veto but was 
yoted down by the senate. Since 1919 some 
900 bills providing a bonus for World war 
veterans were introduced in congress. The 
majority proposed cash payments. The 
new law will entail a great amount of work 
and its operation may be more or less de- 
laved. However, the veterans’ bureau has 
already approved the insurance certificates 
and other forms and the plans for handling 
the bonus claims are mapped out. 

Do not write for application blanks. 
When ready they will be distributed, along 
with addressed envelopes for mailing, by 
postoffices, American Legion posts and 
other agencies throughout the country. The 
blanks will contain detailed instructions. 


Better Trade Prospects in Sight 

Reports on trade matters indicate that 
business is gradually readjusting to meet 
changed conditions as a result of the 
World war. Wages for some 
time have been tending to } 
increase owing to the practi- 
cal stoppage of immigration 
and the demand for labor, | 
but it is believed that the / 
limit has now been reached. 
Wages are not going to go 
down materially and the em- 
ployers are now reckoning 
with that fact by adopting 
more efficient methods which 
enables them to produce more 
work with the same number 
of workers, Costs of mate- 
rials as a rule are decreasing 
a little and this will help to- F 
ward the deflation of prices; 
but no sudden or big drop 
need be expected. The auto- § 
mobile people are at their old 
tricks again and are making 
bold claims that prices are 
going up, but this is an arti- 
ficial effort to boost sales and 
keep the factories going at 
increased output. Tire prices 
are being reduced somewhat. 


Be. of Interior Work; (seated 
most prosperous of all our Secretary of State Hughes, President Coolidge, 


TI t bile indust ft ond "te he te = be ( di 
ic automobile industry as rom ie righ e@ members are: standing) Secretar of Lab live only by working at some 
a whole continues to be the Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, Secretary of Commerce “Meauet Soonsans fates . 


000,000 worth of goods in April—a gain of 
24 per cent over April of last year. The 
Kresge stores sold over $7,000,000—a gain 
of 26 per cent. The McCrory stores sold 
over $2,000,000 worth, or a gain of 42 per 
cent. Mail-order trade is also heavy. Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. sold over $17,000,000 worth 
of goods in March, which, however, was 12 
per cent less than for March, 1923. Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co, are catching up on 
Sears Roebuck; they sold $14,000,000 in 
March—a gain of eight per cent over last 
year, 

Many people may be interested in seeing 
how much profit the “chain” stores make. 
The “big” business men scoffed at the five- 
and-10-cent idea when Frank Woolworth 
first launched it, but the Woolworth Co. 
last year sold nearly $200,000,000 worth of 
goods, at a'net profit of nearly 11 per cent 
or nearly $22,000,000. The Kresge Co. did 
less business but made over 13 per cent 
profit. Five of the big chain stores sold 





industries; people are still Attorney-General Stone, and Secretary of Navy Wilbur. 


tumbling over one another to 

buy autos although everybody wonders how 
everybody else can get the money. Building 
is still active; most other business is light 
and people are generally buying only what 
they have to have. 

(he condition of the farmers as a whole 
is slowly improving but there are many 
cases of individual distress, especially in 
the “one-crop” regions of the West. The 
wheat acreage this year is being consider- 
ably redueed and this will help to overcome 
the low prices due to overproduction and a 

' world market. The wheat farmers 
turning more to other things, but di- 
versification is a slow process. 

\ big syndicate of American banks has 

been formed for the purpose of ex- 
tending credit for German exporters and 

iporters, This is one of the most im- 
portant moves made for many months, as it 
promises to open up the European market 
for our copper, cotton, wheat and other 
taples, Prices will be stabilized and trade 
hould show steady gains. The business 
world is suffering from heavy taxes and the 
lear of congressional legislation and polit- 

il agitation, but after the election the 

untry is expected to settle down to a 
period of inereased prosperity. 

“Small” business is flourishing, for peo- 

ie are now counting their dimes and 
nickels, if not their pennies. The Wool- 
worth “fiveeand-10” stores sold over $17,- 


$400,000,000 worth of goods last year, or 
over twice what they did in 1918. This 
class of stores is taking a great deal of 
business away from the old-line dealers, as 
they sell quickly for spot cash and have no 
delivery or advertising expenses. 


Steal Gas from Auto 

A new kind of thievery has been discov- 
ered in Philadelphia. The robbers syphon 
the gasoline from cars parked along the 
streets and roads. Irvin Supplee, of Con- 
shohocken, parked his car in the street 
and went into a suburban home to visit a 
friend for the evening. When he returned 
to his car he found a valuable motometer 
missing and a piece of hose dangling from 
the open gas tank. The thieves heard Sup- 
plee coming out and left a can partly filled 
with gasoline which they had taken from 
the tank. 


More Respect for Courts Asked 


In these days of criticism of government 
officials and departments there is urgent 
need of greater respect for the courts, de- 
clares Justice J. W. Kephart of the Penn- 
sylvania supreme court. He explains that 
he does not mean individual judges, but 
rather the judicial system as a whole. “To 
criticize any public official without just 
cause is not fair,” he continues, “but to 
criticize the most useful of our co-ordinate 


chief executive and his official family. 





branches of government is to strike at the 
foundation of government. 

“The people generally should have faith 
and confidence in their judges. They should 
believe, when cases come for trial, wherein 
a citizen’s rights, property, liberty or pos- 
sibly life is at stake, the judges are not 
controlled in some unauthorized or unlaw- 
ful way, that they will not be swerved by 
passion or prejudice, but that they will 
deal fairly. A contrary view injures not 
only the litigant but spreads distrust, mis- 
giving and finally more serious complica- 
tions in the system of government that 
tolerates it.” 





Unequal Rural Church Distribution 


The present unsystematic distribution of 
rural, churches is responsible for a waste of 
religious resources in country communities, 
according to Dr. C. J. Galpin of the depart- 
ment of agriculture. He points out that 
economic and social progress among farm 
people goes hand-in-hand 
with religious development. 
“There are 10 times as many 
churches for every thousand 
persons in some of the rural 
districts of the United States 
as there are in New York 
city,” Dr. Galpin says. “Yet 
the percentage of attendance 
of every thousand persons is 
slightly lower in these rural 
sections than in New York 
city.” Obviously,” he _ rea- 
sons “such a showing indi- 
cates a startling lack of sys- 
tem in the distribution of 
rural churches, and a woeful 
waste of the religious poten- 
tialities of the country.” Dr. 
Galpin quotes statistics to 
show that only one-fifth of 
the rural population go. to 
church; that seven out of 
every 10 rural churches have 
only a fraction of a pastor 
apiece and that one-third of 
all rural pastors receive so 
Reading low a salary that they can 


) Postmaster-General New, Secretary of War Weeks, other occupation. “There are 
Secretary of Treasury Mellon, today approximately 101,000 


rural churches in the United 

States,” he further comments. 
“When there were only 100 such churches 
practically the entire country population 
attended them. When there were 1000 the 
average atendance was still exceedingly 
high, but of recent years the percentage of 
rural church-goers has almost seemed to 
be in an inverse ratio to the increase in 
churches.” 


Detective Quits Justice Department 


William J. Burns, nationally known de- 
tective, resigned as head of the bureau of 
investigation in the department of justice. 
He had been in the government service 
nearly 25 years, the greatest part of which 
was spent in the secret service of the 
treasury department. He was appointed 
chief of the bureau of investigation when 
Daugherty became attorney-general. He is 
head of the Burns Detective Agency, a pri- 
vate concern with headquarters in Wash- 
ington. ; 





Over-rule President’s Pardon 


‘Philip Grossman, Chicago saloonkeeper, 
was brought before Judge K. M. Landis in 
1922 for violating .an injunction restraining 
him from selling liquor. The court sen- 
tenced him to a year in jail for contempt, 
but Grossman kept out of jail by appealing 
the case. Last March, when commitment 
papers werc issued, a pardon arrived from 
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the White House before Grossman could be 
apprehended and locked up. 

Federal Judges Wilkerson and Carpen- 
ter of Chicago now say President Coolidge 
exceeded his authority in pardoning Gross- 
man. In an opinion handed down from 
the bench they hold that the president 
cannot issue pardons in contempt cases 
without infringing on the constitutional 
province of the judicial branch of the gov- 
ernment. Attorney-General Stone is in- 
quiring into the case. Meanwhile Grossman 
is behind bars. 


Safe Stolen from Bank 


A bank at Harrison, Mich., was robbed of 
between $20,000 and $30,000. The robbers 
took the large safe containing practically 
all the funds of the bank. The marks of a 
horse’s hoof on the floor led the authori- 
ties to belive that the robbers broke open 
the front door and hauled the safe away 
with a horse. The belief is confirmed by 
the fact that a local livery man found one 
of his horses tied in an unusual place the 
following morning. 


President Addresses Nation 


“The American home is the source of 
our national well being,” said President 
Coolidge in an address over the radio. “In 
it our high traditions of service and integ- 
rity are fostered. From the true home 
there emerges respect for the rights of 
others, and the habit of co-operating for 
worthy ends.” It is in the home, declared 
the president, that the child develops the 
sturdiness of character which distinguishes 
the manhood and womanhood of our 
country. 


Accident Helps Break Strike 


Thirty persons were overcome by carbon 
nonoxid fumes from the exhaust gases of 
autos during a trafflc jam in the new Lib- 
erty vehicular tunnels at Pittsburgh. A 
strike of 3200 motormen and conductors on 
the street railways was responsible for the 
blockade. The twin tubes, which run under 
the South hills for a mile and a half, were 
recently completed. They were supposed 
to be safe from dangerous fumes. After 
the accident autos were allowed to enter 
only at intervals of 10 seconds. 

Because of the seriousness of the situ- 
ation, Mayor Magee made a formal demand 
on the Pittsburgh Railway Co. to run the 
street cars atthe earliest possible moment 
“with whatever forces are available.” Under 
assurance of adequate police protection, 


_ seryice was resumed. 


NEWS NOTES 


Disorder in R. I. Senate. A_ political 
squabble on the floor of the Rhode Island 
state senate at Providence became so hectic 
that there were cries of “Call out the mili- 
tia!” The lieutenant-governor was forced 
to call for “two able-bodied men” to eject 
one senator. The presiding officer request- 
ed Gov. Flynn to use the militia but the 
latter finally sent four deputy sheriffs who 
restored order. 


Drop $l-a-Year Men. One of the first 
official acts of Harlan Fiske Stone, new at- 
torney-general, was to dismiss the large 
number of prominent men who had been 
carried on the rolls of the department of 
justice as “special agents” at a salary of 
$1 a year. Among those dropped was Ed- 
ward B. McLean, Washington publisher 
whose use of the secret service code figured 
in the case of former Secretary of the In- 
terior Fall. 





Lost Radium Recovered. After being used 
to treat a cancer patient, two glass tubes, 
each the size of a needle, containing $50,- 
000 worth of radium, were thoughtlessly 
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thrown into a furnace along with other 
waste matter by a nurse at the Martins 
Ferry, Ohio, hospital. The Standard Chem- 
ical Co. laboratories at Oakland examined 
the ashes and with the aid of the electro- 
scope, an instrument which detects the 
presence of radium, was able to recover the 
precious material. Radium itself is inde- 
structible. 





Diphtheria Ravages Cult. It was not 
until after seven of its members had died 
and 50 others were stricken that a religious 
cult at Lebanon, Pa., could be induced to 
accept medical aid. The community was 
swept by diphtheria. In some cases it was 
necessary to forcibly administer antitoxin. 





Chicago Stockyards Fire. More than 1000 
head of cattle and sheep were killed in a 
fire which did $75,000 damage to the Chi- 
cago stockyards. Five thousand animals 
were led to safety. 


Saves Elevator Passengers. When a cable 
snapped and an elevator started to fall 
from the 10th floor of a New York loft 
building, Ernest Nova, Negro operator, 
stuck to his post and by working the emer- 
gency appliance finally brought the car to 
a stop within 10 feet of the concrete-lined 
pit. As a result, eight women and five men 
passengers suffered only minor injuries. 





Famous Gunboat Attached. The Yank- 
ton, famous U. S. gunboat in the Spanish- 
American war, was seized at Boston for an 
unpaid grocery bill of $784. Twenty-five 
years ago she was a dispatch boat under 
“Fighting Bob Evans.” The Yankton also 
saw service in the World war but later 
passed into private hands. 





Close New York Cafes. Nine of the best 
known cabarets along the “great white 
way” were padlocked for one year under 
a provision of the prohibition law. Wait- 
ers, angered because the management did 
not meet their demand for a raise in 
wages, informed the federal officials that 
the cafes were serving patrons with liquor. 

Janitor Now Guest. For five years Ralph 
Evans swept the hallways at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria hotel, New York, at $16 a week. 
Now, at the age of 60, he has inherited 
$50,000 by the will of a brother who died 
in England. He has taken a suite of rooms 
at the hotel to enjoy “a little rest.” 


Records Put under Skyscraper. In build- 
ing the 32-story Straus building at Chicago 








Speaking of the labor craringe— anaes 
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there was placed in the cornerstone a box 
containing motion picture film showing 
preliminary construction, five phonograph 
records ranging from jazz to classical my. 
sic, and copies of various newspapers and 
magazines. The Straus building is expecteg 
to become obsolete in about 75 years. 

Tardy Promotion. Ambrose A. Moriarity 
is known as the “Stone Man” of Putnam 
Conn. For 20 years he has lain rigid jp 
bed, his body a stiffened, immovable Pillar 
He is a veteran of the Indian wars. In 
view of his military record the war depart- 
ment has promoted him from second liey. 
tenant to major. A special act of congress 
was necessary. 


Fire Chief Pinched; House Burns. Fire 
Chief Dalzell of Ossining, N. Y., was arrest. 
ed while speeding to a fire at the home of 
Fred Purdy in Crotonville. “The law gives 
you the right of way but not the right to 
exceed the speed limit of 25 miles an hour,” 
admonished Judge Valentine. Meanwhile 
the Purdy residence burned down. 





Boy Asks Bank Loan. “Please, sir, will 
your bank lend me $1.75 to start a movie 
theater?” The small voice was that of 
10-year-old Stephen Harlacher of Rocka- 
way Beach, N. Y. The banker was William 
Reynolds of the Manhattan bank. He ex- 
plained that the bank could not make 
loans to little boys, but offered a personal 
loan. Stephen refused. 





Mends Hen with Tape. A hen owned by 
Richard Wells of Stroudsburg, Pa., ate so 
much that her crop burst. With a piece of 
adhesive tape Mr. Wells bound up the 
wound. The hen is now said to be on the 
road to recovery. If you don’t believe it 
ask Mr. Wells. 





Exhibit Giant Candies. A 25-pound cara- 
mel and chocolates of similar proportions 
were included in the exhibit of the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association at its 
Chicago convention. 


Wants Eagles Liberated. In view of the 
fact that the eagle is our national bird, 
Walter Stilson Hutchins, former president 
of the Washington Humane Society, thinks 
eagles in captivity at zoos and other places 
should be freed,. The society will endeavor 
to win public approval to his idea. 





New National Monument. President 
Coolidge set aside a certain part of the Cor- 
onado national forest, Ark., as the Chiri- 
cahua national monument. This brings 
the total number of national monuments 
under the forest service to 15. 





Plane Ends Run on Bank. An airplane 
was used to carry the money that ended 
a “run” on the Union national bank at 
Springfield, Mo. Flying from St. Louis, 
the plane carried $400,000 in currency to 
the imperiled institution. This was all the 
currency that could be obtained on a Sat- 
urday night, as time locks on most of the 
bank vaults were set for Monday morning. 
Two theaters contributed $12,000, the Union 
station $30,000, a large restaurant $7500, 
and banks and individuals made up the 
rest. 





Many Cattle Slain. In the effort made to 
stamp out the foot-and-mouth disease in 
California, nearly 80,000 head of stock have 
been destroyed since the epidemic started. 
This represents a loss of about $3,000,000. 


A Wild Goose Chase. Arthur Borden, 4 
Washington resident, thought he heard 
footsteps on the roof of his home. He sum- 
moned the police. They found the “bur- 
glar” was a goose which had been tied on 
the roof of a house in the same row but 
had waddled off. 
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fhe bonus bill was passed and repassed. 
It became a law in spite of the president’s 
veto and all the president could say or do 
against it. The president vetoed the meas- 
ure in no half-hearted way. He made it 
clear that he was very much against it. “Our 
country cannot afford it,” he said. “The 
veterans as a whole do not want it. All our 
American principles are opposed to it. 
There is no moral justification for it.” He 
declared further that “we have no money 
to bestow on one class of people that is 
not taken from the whole people,” and that 
our first concern must be for the nation 
as a whole. The greatly desired need of 
the people today, he said, is tax relief, and 
the bonus bill by becoming a law “would 
wipe out at once almost all the progress 
five hard years have accomplished in re- 
ducing the national debt.” The cost, he 
said, would aggregate, at the lowest esti- 
mate, more than $3,000,000,000, and would 
require an average annual appropriation of 
$114,000,000. 

In the house the message was called “an 
insult to veterans,” and that body promptly 
passed the measure over the veto by 313 
to 78. The president’s hope was in the 
senate. Here he centered his attention, in- 
viting a number of leaders to the White 
House for conferences, while efforts were 
made to put off the vote as long as possible. 
But only five senators who had voted for 
the bill changed their vote to sustain the 
president’s veto. The measure was passed 
over the veto by 59 to 26—a margin of twa 
votes more than the necessary two-thirds. 
Senator Lodge, Republican senate leader, 
and Senator Curtis, Republican whip, voted 
to over-ride the president’s veto. The total 
vote against the president was: Republicans 
30; Democrats 27 and Farmer-Laborites two. 

Che first important question after the 
actual fact of the bonus law was what 
effect it would have on the pending tax 
measure. The bonus was estimated to cost 
$150,000,000 the first year, and that could 
not be provided for in the tax bill which 
had already gone to conference of both 
houses. This sum, too, it was believed, 
would more than eliminate the expected 
surplus over the expenditures. Chairman 
Smoot of the senate finance committee an- 
nounced that he would urge the president 
to sign the tax bill, on the ground that the 
aid to business furnished by the reduction 
would more than offset any deficit that 
might be shown at the end of the year. To 
help along, it was thought the conferees 
would eliminate the senate provision for 
public inspection of tax returns and for 
tax on undistributed corporation profits— 
both of which were objectionable to the 
president. 

The committee appointed to investigate 
Senator Wheeler of Mont. filed a majority 
eport exonerating him of the charge of 
receiving fees for prosecuting cases before 
the interior department after his election 
to the senate. The committee, headed by 
Senator Borah of Idaho, quoted the terms 
of the contract made by the senator with 
il promoters, but added that it was under- 
tood that all the practice was to be in 
Montana. Senator Sterling of S. Dak., a 
member of the committee, filed a minority 
report in which he contended that the 
Montana jury was justified in indicting 
Senator Wheeler. He charged that the ma- 
jority of the committee by holding Senator 
Wheeler had not violated the law in ac- 
cepting the employment in question “en- 
croached on the functions of the judicial 
branch of the government.” Senator Borah 





strongly denounced Senator Sterling’s re- 
port. 

The oil investigation came to a close with 
a squabble between two senators. When 
the last witness had been excused Senator 
Walsh, prosecutor, turned to Senator Spen- 
cer of Mo. and reminded him that he had 
promised to furnish testimony “that the 
things done under the Harding adminis- 
tration had been previously done under 
the Wilson administration.” Senator Spen- 
cer denied having made the statement but 
admitted saying that things in regard to 
leases in general had been done in previous’ 
administrations just as by Secretary Fall. 
Senator Spencer served notice that he 
meant to prepare a separate report. 

George ~~ Remus, a convict brought up 
from the Atlanta penitentiary, testified be- 
fore the Daugherty investigating commit- 
tee and told some lurid tales. Remus was 
known as the “millionaire bootlegger” who 
between 1919 and 1923 became owner of 
nine distilleries in Ohio, Kentucky and In- 
diana and a string of drugstores from New 
York to Missouri. He declared he had paid 
between $250,000 and $300,000 to Jess W. 
Smith, companion and friend of the former 
attorney-general. He was given to under- 
stand, he said, that the attorney-general, 
whom he never saw, would not allow him to 
be sent to the penitentiary, and even after 
he got there he expected an immediate 
pardon, which did not turn up. 

Members of congress were quite excited 
when they learned through an accident that 
one of their members had a monkey farm 
on the tropical island of Cocoa, Fla., for 
the purpose of transplanting glands for 
rejuvenation. The member was Mr. Kin- 
dred of N. Y., who outside of congress is a 
doctor. He got an emergency call from 
the island telling him that eight of his 
monkeys had run amuck and disappeared. 
His colleagues teased him about “raising 
the hopes of worn-out old men,” but Dr. 
Kindred proved to be very serious about the 
matter and determined to help get for 
humanity whatever benefits are possible 
from this source. He rushed down to his 
island and replaced the runaways with 20 
new monkeys. 


In the Senate 


Senator Couzens of Mich. who spent sev- 
eral weeks in a Baltimore hospital after 
an operation returned to his home fully 
recovered. Senator Greene of Vt. who was 
accidentally shot in February when a fight 
started on a Washington street between 
officers and bootleggers also recovered suf- 
ficiently to come to the senate and vote to 
sustain the bonus veto. Senater Greene 
would be paid $7500 for expenses resulting 
from his injury according to a resolution 
by Senator Lodge of Mass. 

Passed house bill giving an average in- 
crease of eight per cent in salary to con- 
gressional employees receiving less than 
$4500 a year. 

Bill authorizing agricultural department 
and geological survey to find potash de- 
posits and develop improved methods for 
making fertilizer was favorably reported. 

The agreement reached by New Mexico 
and Colorado for division of waters of La 
Plata river was approved by irrigation 
committee. 

Adopted resolution of Senator Johnson of 
Minn. directing tariff commission to in- 
quire into cost of producing butter in 
countries competing with United States. 

Interstate commerce committee reported 
bill to abolish railroad labor board, but 
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with amendment providing that in case of 
a strike or lockout threatening a general 
tie-up the government must at once bring 
suit to throw the affected roads into hands 
of a receiver. 


In the House 


When the house started night sessions 
it was found hard to get enough members 
to do business. On one occasion sergeants- 
at-arms were sent to scour the moving pic- 
ture places all around the capitol for mem- 
bers who preferred movies to legislation. 
One or two were interrupted while making 
speeches in other parts of the city. 

Bill to’ place a tariff of six cents a pound 
on all copper—by Mr. James of Mich. 

Mr. Black of N. Y. announced a “beer and 
light wine ammendment” to McNary-Hanu- 
gen grain export bill whith he said would 
“provide a profitable market for surplus 
barley and wheat ,roducts.” The “beer 
block” claims to have 141 votes and threat- 
ens to oppose the bill if the farm bloc ob- 
jects to its amendment. 

Mr. Connally of Tex. made a speech in crit- 
icism of prominent men who have made 
recent speeches criticizing congress. 

Bill to increase salaries of judges of 
federal courts—by Chairman Graham of 
judiciary committee. 

Bill to add four additional judges to court 
of claims, bringing number up to nine— 
by Mr. Dyer of Mo. 

Bill to provide for government owner- 
ship and operation of railroads, express, 
telegraph and telephone companies—by Mr. 
Berger of Wis. 

A congressional committee would be ap- 
pointed to seek remedy for present de- 
pression in agriculture under bill offered 
by Mr. Howard of Neb. 

Passed second urgent deficiency bill carry- 
ing $2,300,000. 

Chairman Butler of naval affairs com- 
mittee announced that U.S. navy had fallen 
below the 5-5-3 ratio and that the house 
would be asked for $150,000,000 to strength- 
en it. 

House accepted senate amendments to 
Rogers bill to reorganize diplomatic serv- 
ice, and the measure went to president. 

Passed bill creating government corpora- 
tion to operate barge lines on inland water- 
ways, especially on Mississippi and War- 
rior rivers. 

Committee which made preliminary in- 
quiries recommended congressional inves- 
tigation of charges against Federal Judge 
Baker in W. Va. 

Mr. Johnson of Wash. introduced resolu- 
tion to do away with sound amplifying de- 
vices with which the house is equipped. He 
described the effect as, “The screech of a 
busy sawmill, the quack of a guinea-hen, 
the escaping steam of a locomotive, all 
mixed with the whir of an airplane.” He 
declared it had caused numerous errors in 
the Congressional Record. 





DEAF HEAR INSTANTLY 


A Wonderful invention which enables 
anyone whose auditory nerve is still active 
to hear all sounds as clearly and distinctly 
as a child has been perfected by the Dicto- 
graph Products Corporation, Suite 1301-J, 
220 W. 42nd Street, New York City. . There 
is no waiting, no delay, no danger—but 
quick, positive, instantaneous results—you 
hear instantly. So positive are the manu- 
facturers that everyone who suffers from 
deafness will be amazed and delighted 
with this remarkable invention that they 
are offering to send it absolutely free for 
10 days trial. No deposit—no C. 0. D—no 
obligation whatever. If you suffer, take ad- 
vantage of their liberal free trial offer. 
Send them your name and address to- 
day —Advertisement. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


British Island is Tipping. Within the 
last 300 years the British island has tipped 
several feet on the eastern side. This was 
verified by scientists after careful measure- 
ments, and it was said that much of what 
had been called “erosion” of the coast was 
due to the tilting. Along some parts of the 
coast the loss by erosion is 14 feet a year. 

Leave Hebrides for Canada. Another 
shipload of Hebrideans, 300 in number, left 
the bleak and almost desert islands off the 
coast of Scotland for farm lands in Canada. 
The new emigrants will follow the other 
shiploads to farms near Red Deer, Alberta. 
It was hard to get some of the people to 
leave the island which their ancestors had 
inhabited for centuries, and at the last 
moment 50 of the emigrants refused to 
carry out their decision, and returned to 
their thatched huts. 


FRANCE 


American Victory Resented. Rioting fol- 
lowed the victory at Colombes stadium, 
Paris, when the American team defeated 
the French in the Olympic rugby football 
match by 17 to 3. The crowd booed and 
cat-called when the American flag was run 
up, and wherever there was an American 
in the crowd there was a fight. A number of 
Americans were assaulted. The outcome 
of the game was a surprise to the French, 
who expected to win, but the Americans 
played the better game and showed better 
stamina. 





Descendant of Solomon Visits. The 
French republic received the official visit 
of Prince Regent Ras Taffari of Abyssinia 
whose ship came into the port of Marseilles 
flying the Ethiopian flag. The mother of 
the prince holds the title of “Queen of 
Queens,” and claims to be descended in a 
direct line from Kings David and Solomon, 
Abyssinia claims to have the oldest civili- 
zation in the world, and the royal family 
traces its genealogy back to Adam. 





Townshend, English General, Dies. The 
hero of Kut-el-Amara, Gen. Charles B. F. 
Townshend, who defended the place for 
months against the Turks in the World 
war, died while on a visit to Paris. In the 
course of the famous siege British aviators 
flew over the town and dropped food for 
the starving soldiers, but it was lack of 
food which finally compelled the surrender 
in April 1916. The British force numbered 
nearly 9000. 


New Member Speaks German. A new 
member of the house of dep ties, sent in 
by the recent election, speaks German and 
does not know a word of French. He is 
a communist from Alsace, and he filed no- 
tice that he would have to speak in German. 
While in the French chamber there will be 
an interpreter by his side. 





Pearls at Half Price. Owing to the large 
quantities of precious stones which have 
found their way out of Russia to Paris and 
other European cities the bottom has drop- 
ped out of the jewel market. Prince Chris- 
topher of Greece, the widower of the late 
Mrs. Leeds, was reported to have been offer- 
ed only $1,000,000 for the magnificent pearls 
which cost Mr. Leeds $2,000,000. 





Country Stripped of Snakes. With the 
new fad for snake-skin shoes for women 
all the snake pelts available were soon ex- 
hausted and prices went sky high. Some of 


the fashionable women purchased a few 
extra skins to make a handbag to match the 
new shoes. Many lizard skins were used 
as a substitute, and many imitations soon 
appeared on the market which looked like 
the real thing—until they got wet. 


GERMANY 
Bergdoll’s Gold Still Buried. Grover 
Bergdoll, the American draft dodger, stated 
at Eberbach, Baden, that he has buried 
“somewhere in America” $270,000 in gold. 


.He declared that no-one knew of the loca- 


tion besides himself, and that if he should 
die it would never be found. The money, 
he added, is in $10 gold pieces. 





Sends Regrets to Russia. The German 
government in an effort to placate the sov- 
iet government for the raid made by the 
Berlin police on the Russian trade mission 
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The mother bird. 
Europe are greedily waiting for the morsel 
they expect the American eagle to give them. 
—Asheville Times. 


All the little birds of 





there officially expressed its regrets, It 
also suspended the chief of the espionage 
bureau, who had led in person the search 
for the communist in the Russian build- 
ing. However, it is not believed the action 
will end the controversy, since Russia is 
demanding more by way of satisfaction 
than Germany is willing to grant. 


TURKEY 


Violent Quake Kills 50. A violent earth- 
quake in the region of Erzerum destroyed 
several small villages and took a toll of 
50 lives. Erzerum was formerly the princi- 
pal city of Turkish Armenia, but of late 
years has suffered considerable decline. 
Several smaller quakes had previously af- 
fected the region. 


RUSSIA 


Rebellion Grows in Turkestan. Rebels in 
Turkestan have won three-fourths of that 
country from the Russian soviets accord- 
ing to a report which escaped Russian 
censorship. Soviet troops in the country 
joined the rebels, and the rebel leader, 
Gen. Sitjeff, has called a national conven- 
tion to organize a government, and also 
to organize the war against Russia. The 
revolt, it was also reported, has received 
both financial and moral aid from Afghan- 
istan. 





Noblewoman Faces “Death. A _ district 
court at Moscow sentenced to death Marie 
Beitner, daughter of a nobleman, for hav- 
ing served with the secret police during 
the czarist regime for 14 years. She was 
specifically charged with “active operations 
against the labor class” and with having 
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furnished the imperial authorities with in. 
formation regarding revolutionists at home 
and abroad. The woman faced the court 
stoically. Princess Obolensky, daughter of 
the former governor of Petersburg, was 
also placed on trial at Moscow as a brigand, 
In spite of her youth—24 years—and great 
beauty, she was charged with a-long crimi- 
nal record. She pleaded that she was not 
responsible for her acts but alienists de. 
clared her quite normal. 


PERSIA 


Mohammedans Attack Jews. The Jewish 
quarters in the outskirts of Teheran were 
attacked by a Mohammedan mob, and be- 
fore the police could intervene six persons 
were seriously wounded. The mob was 
bent on plunder and massacre. 


INDIA 


Natives Kill 11 Constables. A force of 
100 natives ambushed a party of British 
constabulary near Tank, British India, and 
killed 11 of the number. The number of 
natives killed was not learned. The con- 
stabulary were rescued by troops from 
Tank. It was believed the attack was in 
revenge for the defeat of a gang of raiders 
by the constabulary in another part of the 
province. 


CHINA 


President Sun Yat-Sen Dead. Dr. Sun 
Yat-Sen, president of Southern China, who 
had been the stormy petrel of Chinese poli- 
tics for 30 years, died at his home in Can- 
ton. Having been the first president of 
the Chinese republic, and later heading the 
“constitutional government” at Canton, Dr. 
Sun was perhaps the best known Chinese 
statesman. In the last few years he was 
almost constantly at war, losing and win- 
ning back Canton several times. For the 
last 20 years there was a reward of $200,000 
offered by the Manchu government for his 
life. He was born in Honolulu in 1862, and 
though it was not generally known he was 
a Christian. Some of his close adherents 
continued to deny the report of the gen- 
eral’s death. 





New Blond Race Found. The expedition 
sent by the National Geographical society 
into the unmapped region of Kansu re- 
ported some remarkable finds. The strang- 
est was a race of blond, curly-haired Chi- 
nese, heretofore unknown. They are called 
the “To Guns,” which means “earth men,” 
and it was said that the quéstion of age 
had no importance with them. The trip 
up the Yellow river was made on a raft 
of 72 yak skins. 


~ JAPAN 


U. S. Fliers Leap Pacific. The three Amer- 
ican fliers on their round-the-world trip 
were the first to cross the Pacific ocean in 
the air. After waiting for days on Attu 
island, one of westernmost of the Aleutians, 
they finally took the longest jump in the 
whole route before them, flew through fog 
and snow, and safely landed on Paramashi- 
ru island, the northernmost of the Japa- 
nese Kuriles. Their flying time was a 
little over 12 hours. American and Japa- 
nese vessels welcomed them, and the avia- 
tion world was thrilled by the exploit. The 
next flight of 500 miles to Minato on the 
main island of Japan and the landing on 
Lake Toshimoye was uneventful. The Japa- 
nese government prepared great honors for 
the daring fliers. 


Ambassador Woods Quits Post. Cyrus E. 
Woods, American ambassador to Japan, has 
resigned from that post and will leave for 
the United States early in June. The rea- 
son given was that the health of his mother- 
in-law suffered from the Japanese climate, 
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making a change necessary. Mr. Woods was 
known to be greatly disappointed at the 
passage of the exclusion feature in the 
nmigration bill, but made no comment 
, it. He declared he left his post with 
regret at the present critical period, and 
the Japanese government expressed genu- 
1c sorrow at his leaving. 


HAWAII 


Boulders Kill Sight-Seers. While a num- 
if sight-seers and photographers were 
vatching the voleano Kilauea it suddenly 

w out a hail of great boulders which 
all around the curious visitors. The 

n of rocks lasted more than two minutes, 

some of those falling from a great 
ht weighed as much as 300 pounds. No- 
was hit on the first occasion, but at a 
eruption an American was killed. 
‘wo soldiers who were known to have gone 
to see the volcano were also reported miss- 
One explosion threw red-hot rock 

two miles. 


CANADA 


Gives Million to Belgians. A donation of 
100,000 was made to the University of 
s to be used in the education of Bel- 
students. The donor was Hubert Bier- 
an officer in the Belgo-Canadian 
and paper company at Quebec. Mr. 
mans stated that most of his money 
been made in Belgium and that he de- 
{| to do something in return for the 
ple of that country. 


MEXICO 


General Shot for Rebellion. One of the 
ing officers in the- recent rebellion 
nst the Obregon government, Gen. For- 

ito Maycotte, was executed after trial 
court martial at Poohutla, Oaxaca. Gen. 
\laycotte aided Carranza in his revolt aginst 
erta, and then aided Obregon against 
uwranza. In the last rebellion he was 
t to fight the rebels, but went over to 
in with the strong force he commanded. 


( 





BOLIVIA 


Last Rebels Put Down. Rebels after mak- 

a last stand against the government 
ops fled across the Argentine border and 
to deep forests, thus bringing the rebel- 
to a close. Troops captured 10,000 
fantry guns and large quantities of am- 
nition and material from the rebels. 
is left the country quiet, but the state 
iege was still in effect, and further out- 

breaks were feared. 


CHILE 


Two American Fliers Hurt. Two men 
e seriously hurt when a hydroplane 
m the cruiser Cincinnati was taken out 
‘a trial spin near Valparaiso. Taking 
ff on a sandy beach the propeller raised a 
ud of sand which blinded Pilot Morley 
| caused him to lose control. He and 
mechanician were seriously injured. 


THE “CHARACTER” OF COOLIDGE 
in character Coolidge .is-strong precisely 
where Harding was weak. He has been 
med cold, but the coldness which chills 
iticians and those who want something 
themselves is the basis of the respect 
d confidence which the people so abun- 
ntly display. He lacks the fighting qual- 
of Roosevelt, the command of persua- 
ve language with which Wilson was gift- 
|, but he reasons to a sound conclusion 
‘ith a few brief, logical sentences which 
irry conviction to the mind, and he does 
't move from the position that he takes. 
Portland Oregonian. 








| know of no better money value in any- 
‘hing whatsoever than the Pathfinder— 
C. L. Wade. 
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Napier’s “Bones” or Rods 


An efficient calculator to aid those who 
are bothered with their multiplication ta- 
bles is found in the simple device designed 
by John Napier, the famous mathemati- 
cian of the 16th century. The device con- 
sists of a series of rods which were orig- 
inally made of bone or ivory—thus the 
name “Napier’s bones.” By the use of these 
rods one may do away with multiplication 
tables, for all multiplying and dividing 
can be done by adding and subtracting. 

The principle of Napier’s bones may be 
explained by imagining 11 rectangular 
slips of cardboard (Fig. 1), each marked 
off into squares as shown. The 10 digits 
are written at the top of as many slips. 
Below each digit the squares contain the 
first multiples of it. For instance, column 
(b) contains multiples of 1; column (c) 
multiples of 2, etc. Altogether there are 


90 squares, each divided diagonally. When 


a bc 
011/213 /4'|5'16/17/38/9 
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FIG. 1 FIG.2 


a multiple consists of two figures the 10’s 
fall to the left of the diagonal. The first 
slip (a) is the index rod and is numbered 
from 1 to 9. 

Anyone can make a set of these rods 
from strips of cardboard or wood, says 
Youth’s Companion. When wood is used 
make the strips an eighth to a quarter 
inch thick, three-quarters inch wide and 
eight inches long. Lines marking off 
squares should be drawn in ink. 

As an example of how the “bones” work 
suppose we want to multiply 6789 by 46. 


First arrange the five rods as shown in. 


Fig. 2. The first number we have to multi- 
ply with is 6; the other is 4, So, using the 
index, we copy: 

Upper triangles opposite six.... 6284 


Upper triangles opposite four... 
Lower triangles opposite four. .2233 


Of theee: 88) ances 312294 





The total 


This is the same answer we would get by 
multiplying in the regular way. 

Where there is a repetition of say num- 
ber in the multiplicand which would make 
it necessary to use the same rod more than 
once, leave an empty space for the dupli- 
cate bone. For example, suppose we wish 
to multiply 466 by 75. Arrange rods as 
shown in Fig. 3 where missing rod 6 is 
represented by space; then proceed as pre- 
viously explained, duplicating numbers 
from rod 6 where the blank space is. 

Long division can also be done with the 





bones. Suppose we want to divide 
18696384 by 643702. Arrange bones as in 
Fig. 4, with index rod on the left and di- 
visor at the top. The multiples of the 
divisor are obtained by adding the number 
from the upper triangle to the number 
from the lower triangle, the diagonal indi- 
cating which pairs of digits are to be added. 
Thus, opposite 1 of the index, 643702; op- 
posite 2, 1287404; opposite 3, 1931106; etc. 
By examining the bones in this manner 
we find that the next lowest number to 
18696384 is 1287404 and. the index number 
is 2. Arrange them in the ordinary form 
of long division and insert 2 as the first 
digit of the quotient and place 1287404 un- 
der the dividend and make the subtrac- 
tion. The difference is 5822344. Examining 
the bones again it is found that the next 
lowest number to 5822344 is 5793318. Pro- 
ceed as before. The quotient is now 29 
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with a remainder of 29026. Napier was 
also the originator of logarithms—a tab- 
ular system of numbers by which multi- 
plication and division may be replaced by 
addition and subtraction. The system oflog- 
arithms was originated for the purpose of 
abbreviating arithmetical calculations. The 
logarithm of a number is the exponent of 
that power (called the base) which equals 
a given number (called the antilogarithm). 
In the case of At=B, x is the log of B (to 
base A). The system is built on 10. The 
log of 100 with the base 19 is 2 because 
102=100. With 2 as a base the log of 64 
is 6 because 26=64. When the base is 10, 
the log is said to be common and in uni- 
versal use. The log of a natural number is 
the exponent of the power to which some 
assumed number must be raised to pro- 
duce the first number. The original Napier 
system had for its base “e” which is equal 
to 2.718282. When the base is “e” the log 
is natural; this is used universally for the- 
oretical investigations. 

Logarithms are used principally for alge- 
braic purposes and a prepared standard 
table of logarithms is found in all books 
which deal with this form of mathematics. 
Some of the laws of logarithms are: The 
log of a quotient is found by substracting 
the log of the divisor from that of the divi- 
dend; the log of a product equals the sum 
of the logs of its factors; logs of any 
powers of numbers equal the logs of the 
numbers times the exponents of the powers; 
and the log of a root equals the log of the 
number divided by the index of the root, 


FIG. 4 








IfYou Finda Subscription Blank 


in your Pathfinder this week it indicates your subscription 


has expired and your renewal order is solicited. 


Look up 


the liberal subscription offers on page 31 of this paper and 


send your order. 


Please do this promptly and save us the 
expense of mailing special subscription bills. We thank you! 
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The Fire-Warden By Robert W. Chambers 








SYNOPSIS 


Burleson has just bought a large tract of game and timber 
Jand at Fox Crossroads. He tells hunters and fisherman 
of village that he will not tolerate trespassing on his prop- 
erty. It has long been the custom of villagers to go on 


this tract and bring away deer, birds, fish etc.; poverty 
ferced them to it. Burleson resolves to help the people of 
Fox Crossroads but will insist on maintaining his property 
rights Someone tries to burn the timber and Burleson 
sends for the fire-warden. The fire-warden, now an invalid, 
sends his daughter as deputy. Miss Elliott and Burleson 
go on tour of inspection and discover a new work of in¢en- 
diarism. After hard work lLurleson’s men put out fire 
which was started by Abe Storm Miss Elliott admiring 


Burleson appeals to men of village for fair play. They 
answered by giving Abe Storm a terrific beating. 


Miss Elliott, riding beside Burleson, had 
fallen more silent than usual. She no long- 
er wore her sombrero and boy’s clothes; 
hat, habit, collar, scarf—aye, the tiny pol- 
ished spurs on her polished boots—were 
eloquent of Fifth Avenue; and she rode a 
saddle made by Harrock. 

“Alas; alas!” said Burleson; “where is 
the rose of yesterday?” 

“If you continue criticizing my habit——” 
she began, impatiently. 

“No—not for a minute!” he cried. “l 
didn’t mention your habit or your stock——” 

“You are always bewailing that soiled 
sombrero and those unspeakable breeches.” 

“I never said a word——” 

“You did. You said, ‘Where is the rose 
of yesterday? ” 

“J meant the wild rose. You are a culti- 
vated rose now, you know.” 

She turned her face at an angle which 
left him nothing to look at but one small, 
close-set ear. 

“May I see a little more of your face by 
and by?” he asked. 

“Don’t be silly, Mr. Burleson.” 

“If I'm not, I’m afraid you'll forget me.” 

They rode on in silence for a little while; 
he removed his cap and stuffed it into his 
pocket. “It’s good for my hair,” he com- 
mented, aloud; “I’m not married, you see, 
and it behooves a man to keep what hair 
he has until he’s married.” 

As she said nothing, he went on, reflec- 
tively: “Eminent authorities have computed 
that a man with lots of hair on his head 
stands 30 and 19-100ths better chance with a 
girl than a man who has but a scanty crop. 
A man with curly hair has 87 chances in 100, 
a man with wavy hair has 79, a man——” 


“Mr. Burleson,” she said, exasperated, “I 
am utterly at a loss to understand what it 
is in you that I find attractive enough to 
endure you.” 

“Seventy-nine, 
is wavy a 

She touched her mare and galloped for- 
ward, and he followed through the yellow 
sunshine, attendant always on her caprice, 
ready for any sudden whim, So when she 
wheeled to the left and lifted her mare 
over a snake-fence, he was ready to follow; 
and together they tore away across a pas- 
ture, up a hill all purple with plumy bunch- 
grass, and forward to the edge of a gravel- 
pit where she whirled her mare about, drew 
bridle, and flung up a warning hand just 
in time. His escape was narrower; his 
horse’s hind hoofs loosened a section of un- 
dermined sod; the animal stumbled, sank 
back, strained with every muscle, and drag- 
ged himself desperately forward; while be- 
hind him the entire edge of the pit gave 
way, crashing and clattering into the depths 
below. ; 

They were both rather white when they 
faced each other. “Don’t take such a risk 
again,” he said, harshly. 

“I won't,” she answered, with dry lips; 
but she was not thinking of herself. Sud- 
denly she became very humble, guiding her 
mare alongside of his horse, and in a low 
voice asked him to pardon her folly. 

And, not thinking of himself, he scored 
her for the risk she had taken, alternately 


” 


he ventured—“my hair 





reproaching, arguing, bullying, pleading, 
after the fashion of men. And, still shaken 
by the peril she had so willfully sought, he 
asked her not to do it again, for his sake— 
an informal request that she accepted with 
equal informality and a slow droop of her 
head. 

Never had she received such a thorough, 
such a satisfying scolding. There was not 
one word too much—every phrase refreshed 
her, every arbitrary intonation sang in her 
ears like music. And so far not one selfish 
note had been struck. 

She listened, eyes downcast, face deli- 
cately flushed—listened until it pleased him 
to make an end, which he did with amazing 
lack of skill: “What do you suppose life 
would hold for me with you at the bottom 
of that gravel-pit?” 

The selfish note rang out, unmistakable, 
imperative—the clearest, sweetest note of 
all to her. But the question was not a 
question and required-no answer. Besides, 
he had said enough—just enough. 

“Let us ride home,” she said, realizing 





A LOVE STORY NEXT 

Beginning in our June 7th issue we will 
give our readers a charming and exciting 
love sory, called *‘The Measure of Pride,’ 
by Harold Titus, the well known story 
writer, We believe you will like it. Harold 
Titus started writing on the Detroit News. 
However, all his time is not given to literary 
pursuits. Since 1911 he has been a success- 
ful fruit-grower in Grand Traverse county, 
Mich. He was born in Traverse City in 1888. 
When the World war broke out he enlisted 
in the ordnance department and rose to be a 
sergeant. His books include “I Conquered,” 
“Bruce of the Circle A,” “The Last Straw,” 
and “Timber.” Yes, girls, he is married. 











that they were on dangerous ground again--- 
dangerous as the gravel-hill. 

And a few moments later she caught a 
look in his face that disconcerted and 
stampeded her. “It was partly your own 
fault, Mr. Burleson. Why does not your 
friend take away the mare he has bought 
and paid for?” 

“Partly—my—fault !” he repeated, wrath- 
fully. 

“Can you not let a woman have that much 
consolation?” she said, lifting her gray eyes 
to his with a little laugh. “Do you insist 
on being the only and perfect embodiment 
of omniscience?” 

He said, rather sulkily, that he didn’t 
think he was omniscient, and she pretended 
to doubt it, until the badinage left him half 
vexed, half laughing, but on perfectly safe 
ground once more. 

Indeed, they were already riding over the 
village bridge, and he said: “I want to 
stop and see Santry’s child for a moment. 
Will you wait?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

So he dismounted and entered the weath- 
er-battered abode of Santry; and she looked 
after him with an expression on her face 
that he had never surprised there. 

Meanwhile, along the gray village thor- 
oughfare the good folk peeped out at her 
where she sat on her mare, unconscious, 
deep in maiden meditation. She had done 
much for her people; she was doing much. 
Fiction might add that they adored her, 
worshiped her very footprints !—echoes all 
of ancient legends ofa gratefultenantry that 
the New World believes in but never saw. 


After a little while Burleson emerged 
from Santry’s house, gravely returning the 
effusive adieus of the family. “You are per- 
fectly welcome,” he said, annoyed; “it is a 
pleasure to be able to do anything for 
children.” 

And as he mounted he said to Miss Elli- 
ott, “I’ve fixed it, J think,” 
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“Fixed her hip?” 

“No; arranged for her to go to New York, 
They do that sort of thing there. I see no 
reason why the child should not walk.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” she exclaimed, 
softly. “You make me yery happy, Mr. 
Burleson.” 

He looked her full in the face for just the 
space of a second. “And you make me 
happy,” he said. 

She laughed, apparently serene and self- 
possessed, and turned up the hill, he fol- 
lowing a fraction of a length behind. Ip 
grassy hollows late dandelions starred the 
green with gold, the red alder’s scarlet ber- 
ries flamed along the roadside thickets: be- 
yond, against the sky, acres of dead mullein 
stalks stood guard above the hollow scrub. 

“Do you know,” she said, over her shoul- 
der, “that there is a rose in bloom in our 
garden?” 

“Is there?” he asked, without surprise. 

“Doesn’t it astonish you?” she demanded, 
“Roses don’t bloom up here in October.” 

“Oh, yes, they do,” he muttered. 

At the gate they dismounted, he silent, 
preoccupied, she uneasily alert and out- 
wardly very friendly. 

“How warm it is!” she said; “it will be 
like a night in June with the moon up—and 
that rose in the garden.... You say that 
you are coming this evening?” 

“Of course, It is your last evening.” 

“Our last evening,” she repeated, thought- 
fully....+ “Tot ae. ,> 

“I said that I was going South, too. I am 
not sure that I am going.” 

“I am sorry,” she observed, coolly. And 
after a moment she handed him the bridle 
of her mare, saying, “You will see that she 
is forwarded when your friend asks for 
her?” 

“ea.” 

She looked at the mare, then walked up 
slowly and put her arms around the crea- 
ture’s silky neck. “Good-by,” she said, and 
kissed her. ‘Turning half defiantly on 
Burleson, she smiled, touching her wet lash- 
es with her gloved wrist. 

“The Arab lady and the faithful gee-gee, 
she said. “I know The Witch doesn’t care, 
but I can’t help loving her,... Are you 
properly impressed with my grief?” 

There was that in Burleson’s eyes that 
sobered her; she instinctively laid her hand 
on the gate, looking at him with a face 
which had suddenly grown colorless and 
expressionless. “Miss Elliott,” he said, “will 
you marry me?” 

The tingling silence lengthened, broken 
at intervals by the dull stamping of the 
horses. After a moment she moved lei- 
surely past him, bending her head as she 
entered the yard, and closing the gate slow- 
ly behind her Then she halted, one gioved 
hand resting on the closed gate, and looked 
at him again. 

There is an awkwardness in men that 
women like; there is a gaucherie that wom- 
en detest. She gazed silently at this man, 
considering him with a serenity that stun- 
ned him speechless. 

Yet all the while her brain was one vast 
confusion, and the tumult of her own heart 
held her dumb. Even the man himself ap- 
peared as a blurred vision; echoes of lost 
voices dinned in her ears—the voices of 
children—of a child whom she had known 
when she wore muslin frocks to her knees- 
a boy who might have been this man before 
her—this tall, sunburned young man, awk- 
ward, insistent, artless—oh, entirely with- 
out art in a wooing which alternately ex- 
asperated and thrilled her. And now his 
awkwardness had shattered the magic of 
the dream and left her staring at reality— 
without warning, without the courtesy of a 
“garde a vous!” ; 

And his answer? He was waiting for his 
answer. But men are not gods to demand! 
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_not highwaymen to bar the way with a 
“Stand and deliver!” And an answer is a 
precious thing—a gem of untold value. It 
was hers to give, hers to withhold, hers to 
defend. “You will call on us to say good-by 
this evening?” she asked, steadying her 
voice. 
\ deep color stung his face; he bowed, 
standing stiff and silent until she had 
passed through the open door of the veran- 
da. Then, half blind with his misery, he 
mounted, wheeled, and galloped away, The 
Witch clattering stolidly at his stirrup. 

Already the primrose light lay over hill 
and valley; already the delicate purple net 
of night had snared forest and marsh; and 
the wild ducks were stringing across the 
lakes, and the herons had gone to the for- 
est, 2nd plover answered plover from swamp 
to swamp, plaintive, querulous, in endless 
reiteration—“Lost! lost! she’s’ lost—she’s 
lost—she’s lost!” 

But it was the first time in his life that 
he had so interpreted the wild crying of 
the killdeer plover. 


There was a gown that had been packed 
at the bottom of a trunk; it was a fluffy, 
rather shapeless mound of filmy stuff to 
look at as it lay on the bed. As it hung 
upon the perfect figure of a girl of 20 it 
was, in the words of the maid, “a dhream 
an’ a blessed vision, glory be!” It ought 
to have been; it was brand-new. 

\t .dinner her father, coming in on 
crutches, stared at his daughter—stared as 
though the apparition of his dead wife had 
risen to guide him to his chair; and his 
daughter laughed at him across the little 
table—she scarcely knew why—laughed at 
his surprise, at his little tribute to her 
hbeauty—laughed with the quick tears brim- 
ming in her eyes. 

Then, after a silence, and thinking of her 
mother, she spoke of Burleson; and after a 
while of the coming journey, and their new 
luck which had come up with the new moon 
in September—a luck which had brought a 
purchaser for the mare, another for the 
land—all of it, swamp, timber, barrens— 
every rod, house, barn, garden and stock. 

\gain leaning her bare elbows on the 
cloth, she asked her father who the man 
could be that desired such property. But 
her father shook his head, repeating the 
name, which was, I believe, Smith. And 
that, including the check, was all they had 
ever learned of this investor who had want- 
ed what they did not want, in the nick of 
time, 

“If he thinks there is gas or oil here he 
is to be pitied,” said her father. “I wrote 
im and warned him.” 

“I think he replied that he knew his own 
usiness,” said the girl. 

“I hope he does; the price is excessive— 
ut of all reason. I trust he knows of 

mething in the land that may justify his 

vestment.” 

\fter a moment she said, “Do you really 

nk we may be able to buy a little place 

Florida—a few orange-trees anda house?” 

His dreamy eyes smiled across at her. 

“Thank God!” she thought, answering his 
smile, 

There was no dampness in the air; she 
aided him to the garden, where he resumed 
s crutches and hobbled as far as the won- 
rful bush that bore a single belated rose. 
“In the South,” he said, under his breath, 
there is no lack of these.... I think—I 

ink all will be well in the South.” 

He tired easily, and she helped him back 
to his study, where young Burleson present- 
ly found them, strolling in with his hands 
in the pockets of his dinner-jacket. 

His exchange of greetings with Miss Elli- 
ott was quietly formal; with her father al- 
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Life Time 
Opportunity 


18,000,000 fountain pens were 
sold in America last year—dou- 
ble the number sold only 10 
years ago. What a tremendous de- 
mand there is for the ordinary 
fountain pen! Just think what a 
Sales opportunity that means for an 
extraordinary pen like the SECUR- 
ITY—with a feature no other foun- 
tain. pen has or can have. Thousands 
upon thousands will be sold by our 
old andnew distributors. Doyou want 
to share this splendid opportunity? 


No Capital Required 


Your only investment is the price of 
& SECURITY. Send for A SECURITY 






IN ONE ( al | p= 
YEAR| 4 

fortune lost every year by check rais- — | ° ie 
ing,forgeries and alterations—but NOW pe 
largely preventable by the use of a 5 , 

ecurit 

FOUNTAIN PEN 

$150,000 Will be Lost 
age returns) through check manipulations, 
forgeries, alterations, etc. Check protec- 
tion is the great big need of the day. 
that everyone may have and use a 
SECURITY, the ONLY fountain pen 
made with a check protector device. 
Endorsed by bankers and business 
men. Fills a long-felt want. 
In All The World 
This wonderful combination of a 
perfect, smooth-writing, non- 
leakable fountain pen with a 
tector enables anyone to write 
and protect their checks any 
time—any place. It is design- 
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Nearly the equivalent of Rockefeller’s 
CHECK-PROTECTOR 
— 
the next 24 hours (based on law of aver- 
Millions of dollars needlessly lost now 
Thousands being sold every day. 
ab as 
No Pen Like This 
unique and practical check pro- 
ed to give protection of EVERY 


KIND, EVERYWHERE, ‘hve and = — = 1 a py 

, ete demonstrating outfit, free. After 
against EVERY sortof check- you have received the pen, given it a 
manipulating crookedness. fair trial, and sold yourself thoroughly 


on its merits, and convinced yourself that 
it is the best fountain pen that money will 
buy, that its smooth and excellent writing 
qualities are far superior to any other 
fountain pen on the market, and that the check 
protector alone is worth more than the price 
of the pen itself, then go and show it to your 
friends and acquaintances, business and profes- 
sional men, including your banker, and you will 
besurprised how easily you can get their orders. 


Exceptional Side Line 


Your spare time even an hour now and then 
will net you splendid returns. Office peo- 
ple in many cases have made as much as 
$100 a month extra by merely showing their 
own SECURITY to friends and acquaintances. 
Practically every ‘“showing’’ means a_ sale. 
Everybody 
Wno writeS ? SECURITY PEN CORP., Dept. B-5. 

is & POS § 900-910 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, tl. 
pect. Send for $ Gentlemen: I am interested in your propo: . 4 
& SECURITY. $1 wish to devote ( ) full time. ( ) par-sit;, 
Give it a trial. $In the following territory. Explair -¢t t,,” 
Show it to your * in ty 


Its knife-edged steel rotat- 
ing, cutting wheel scores 
the paper and fills the 
scoring with an ineradica- 
ble acid-proof ink, which 

cannot be removed. This 
protection is given to-the 
amount, payee’s name, 
check number, date and 

memoranda. It affords 
equal protection § to 
names, amounts, signa- 

ture and _ important 
clauses on deeds, wills, 
contracts, etc. 


Prices: 


No. 300...... $3.50 
No. 400...... 4.00 








friends - teak: thea Pree eeeeeeeees Ore eeeeeeeeeee ee eeeee 

No. 600. eeenee 5.00 watch! We can ‘ 

No. Pe 7.00 arrange small eee eeeee SOCCER e eee eee weet were 
. or large terri- Enclosed find ........ Check ...ccee money 
Long and Short tory for your ex- OTE, Sosceceseeees Send me one Security Pen 
Medels clusive use. Get ¢ No. ......0 ( ) Long ( ) Short ( ) Medi- 
Ladi Models particulars at once.$um ( ) Fine ( ) Stub ( ) Coarse ( ) in 

es Flexible ( ) or ( ) Stiff action. 

$3 50.84 00 and $4.50 Money Back Also ( ) Demonstrating Outfit Free with pen. 
Kgs, aba Guarantee With the understanding that if I am not 


*Ne. 800 Giant Security made in tf thoroughly satisfied with the pen you will return 
a beautiful red and black (mottled) “fyipy20.n0t find the Security alls ny money in full. Write name plainly. 
finish with an extra gold band, has thoroughly satisfied, return it to 





an exceptionally large ink capacity. ys at our expense and the full pur- § N8MC ...-.0.eeeeceeescerbeceercenercereres 
A he man’s pen for the busy busl- chase price will be refunded to yous 4 4 
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Things S crentific —~y 








Chlorin Gas Deodorizes Garbage 

Undesirable odors from garbage disposal 
plants and other institutions where evil- 
smelling materials are treated can be de- 
sstroyed by the judicious use of chlorin, the 
familiar war and industrial gas. Drs. Yan- 
dall Henderson and Howard Haggard of 
Yale university point out that this agent is 
already utilized to purify municipal water 
supplies and that apparatus for control and 
precise adjustment of the gas flow are now 
widely used. This method makes possible 
a great economy in the disposal of the gar- 
bage of a municipality. All that is neces- 
sary is the chlorination of the vapor of 
the drying plant. The dried garbage may 
then be used to extract grease or other 
materials. 

New Bedford, Mass., has adopted such a 
process, By means of a direct-heat dryer 
the raw garbage is dried and its emanation 
is deodorized in a long duct before being 
allowed to escape to the outside air. The 
dried material is inoffensive, is much light- 
er and less bulky than before, and finds 
a ready sale for fertilizer. Only about one- 
third as much time is required as formerly 
to evaporate off the water and extract the 
grease. 


World’s Highest and Lowest Points 


The maximum difference in elevation of 
land in the United States is nearly 15,000 
feet, says the U.S. geological survey. Mt. 
Whitney, the highest point, is 14,500 feet 
above sea level, and the lowest point—in 
Death valley—is 276 feet below sea level. 
These two points are in California and are 
less than 90 miles apart. 

The highest point in the world is Mt. 
Everest in Asia which rises 29,000 feet above 
sea level. The lowest point is found along 
the shores of the Dead sea, 1290 feet helow 
sea level—a difference of nearly 30,300 feet. 
The greatest ocean depth officially record- 
ed is 32,088 feet, at a point about 40 miles 
north of the island of Mindanao in the 
Philippines. The ocean bottom is therefore 
nearly 12 miles below the summit of Mt. 
Everest. 


Concrete Lumber 


Slow construction and difficult handling 
are the two principal objections to concrete 
as a building material. Both of these ob- 
jections will be removed, according to Pop- 
ular Mechanics, by the late invention and 
successful use of “concrete lumber.” By 
pouring concrete over reinforcement stand- 
ard boards are produced which makes it 
possible to build a concrete building with- 
out erecting elaborate forms or molds, 
The finished result is said to equal that of 
the pouring method. The concrete boards, 
which are made in various sizes, are left 
in ‘he factory for about a month so that 
they are ready for use when purchased. 
They ar? grooved and tongued and in con- 
struc#vun they fit snugly together, absolute 
tightness being insured by putting soft 
cement between the connections. Other 
types provide special boards for walls and 
flooring. The concrete boards are said to 
be handled in the same manner and just as 
easily as ordinary lumber. 


Little Wear and Tear on an Airplane 

According to a report of the British air 
ministry, the wear and tear of an airplane 
in the air is practically nil. This fact is 
extremely important because of the bearing 
it has on commercial aviation. The basis 
of the statement is the service of one plane 
which, between April, 1922, and March, 1923, 





flew 113,000 miles. It showed no trace of 
wear. “From this it would appear that 
the life of an aircraft which is well cared 
for is almost independent of the amount of 
flying done,” says the report. 

Of course, this statement must be “taken 
with a grain of salt.” The most strain on 
an airplane is not in the air but on the 
ground. The greatest shock comes in land- 
ing. The words “well cared for” cover 
many important things. 


The White Man in the Tropics 


It is commonly believed that the white 
man cannot endure the heat and humidity 
of tropical lands unless he refrains from 
practically all muscular activity, leaving 
all strenuous exertions to husky, dark- 
skinned laborers who after many genera- 
tions have become inured to the climatic 
conditions. As a rule even the most ener- 
getic, hustling whites do become lazy and 
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This shows the new Automatic City Direc- 
tory recently installed at Miami, Florida, The 
apparatus consists of a large map of the city 
and a printed list of buildings, stores, hotels, 
stations etc. By pressing a button along- 
side the name of the firm or building one 
wishes to locate, a red light flashes the loca- 
tion on the map, a green light shows the pres- 
ent location of the inquirer and a white line 
shows where to take the street car in order 
to reach the place while a blue light indicates 
the point of transfer. Any place in the city 
can readily be located by this system; the 
service is free. 





more or less lethargic when they go to 
live in the torrid zone. However, says a 
writer in the Sydney Bulletin, the climate 
is really not to blame; rather it is the cheap 
colored labor usually abundant in tropical 
regions. This man tells us that he has 
long lived and worked under a broiling trop- 
ical sun without experiencing a day of ill- 
ness until he came down with malaria, a 
preventable disease which is actually less 
to be feared by the white man at the 
equator than influenza, colds etc. at higher 
latitudes. 

Men in a position to do so, we are re- 
minded, nearly always employ others to 
“9 their hard work for them, even in the 
coldest regions. In Russia during the serf 
period, for instance, men of wealth were 
as much dependent on their slaves as white 
men resident in Java today are dependent 
on their low-priced colored servants. More- 
over the cheap-labor virus proved as dis- 
astrous in the temperate parts of the Roman 
empire as in the tropical parts. The white 
man actually can work about as effectually 
in the tropics as in cooler climes if he is 
obliged to because there are no brown or 
black men to whom his tasks can be easily 
and inexpensively shifted. It is only when 
he finds hordes of laborers waiting and 
eager for a pittance to do his fetching and 
carrying that he lapses into slothfulness 
and becomes a parasite, so to speak. In 
remote regions of hot countries whites 
often work more strenuously than natives 
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could, and they suffer no real harm, It js 
only in the thickly populated towns and 
cities that the white man accepts the doc. 
trine of his race’s uselessness and genera] 
incompetence. % 

The article goes on to tell about a settle. 
ment of whites in the Dutch East Indies, 
These people, descendants of a European 
garrison which was lost and forgotten on 
one of the little islands, were practically 
abandoned by the world from 1767 to 188% 
when they were found and some of them 
were taken to other parts of the Dutch 
tropical colony. In spite of the heat, ma- 
laria, their isolation and various seeming. 
ly unfavorable conditions incident to their 
environment they show today no deteriora- 
tion from the European standard. They are 
good scholars and industrious workers, 
active in a wide variety of enterprises. 


Sex Lure to Trap Cotton-Boll Weevil 


Hudson Maxim, inventor, recalls that the 
Indians used to scent their traps with the 
odor of the female beaver. This attracted 
the males and large numbers of them were 
trapped. The sense of smell which is ex- 
tremely keen in insects guides them to the 
discovery of their mates, he says. For in- 
stance the male silkworm moth can detect 
the female by smell at a distance of two 
miles. He suggests that a scent, prepared 
from the bodies of female boll-weevil 
moths or perhaps made synthetically, might 
be used to lure males of the species to 
traps or poisons. 


Valuable Products from Coal Slack 


About one-third of the coal taken from 
mines is in the form of a powder known 
as slack. The market for it has always 
been limited and what does sell goes for a 
very low price. Processes have now been 
worked out whereby this material may be 
converted into various valuable products. 
One ton is said to yield three gallons of 
gasoline, 15 gallons of fuel and lubricating 
oil, 6000 cubic feet of gas and 1400 pounds 
of coke-like fuel. 


Sun-Temple Theory Exploded 


Certain scientists have believed that the 
temple of Karnak and similar structures in 
Egypt were designed by sun-worshipers for 
the purpose of observing exactly the time 
of the solstice—the day on which the sun 
reached his farthest-north point for the 
year. Recent observations made in Egypt 
prove this theory to be incorrect. Careful 
measurements and calculations show that 
not once since about the year 6000 B. C. has 
the sun been visible along the axis of the 
Karnak temple, that it last set along the 
central line of this axis 12,000 or 13,000 
years ago. As at that time Europe was 
still in the old stone age and civilization 
nowhere had progressed beyond the cave- 
dwelling phase it is concluded that the tem- 
ple must not have been built until a long 
time later. 


Disadvantages of Driving an Auto 


Many men who drive autos long and 
continuously are sometimes afflicted with 
what is known as “automobile foot.” The 
strain of keeping the feet in a certain posi- 
tion—the right foot on the accelerator for 
instance—temporarily paralyzes the nerves 
or even stops blood circulation, causing 
something like a cramp. 

Other motorists frequently complain of 
headaché and weariness, particularly if they 
travel’in a line of machines. This is due 
to their inhaling large amounts of carbon 
monoxid from the cars ahead; their sys- 
tems are filled with poison that depresses 
them and would cause death if inhaled in a 
closed space. This poison floats all about 
an auto procession. The abundance of fresh 
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air is all that saves the drivers who “follow.” 
It has even been said that the exhaust of 
the many autos in a large city like New 
York imperils the health of persons on 
busy streets. 


Science Gleanings 

[he chief physician of Sing Sing prison, 
N. Y., says that the average intelligence of 
the inmates is that of a 13-year-old child. 

Lieut. J. Az Macready of the U. S. air 

vice established a new world’s record 
for an airplane carrying two persons by 
soaring to an official height of 31,500 feet 
at Dayton, Ohio. During the flight photo- 
graphs were taken of the topography of 
the ground though the plane was entirely 
out of sight. A new aerial camera makes 
this possible. 

The ice masses now seen in Glacier na- 
tional park will have melted away in an- 
other century, according to Dr. M. J. Elrod 
of the University of Montana. From ob- 
servations, he says the ice recedes between 
15 and 30 feet a year. 

A 74-pound catfish exhibited at. Wash- 
ington by the bureau of fisheries died 
from the effects of the chlorin that the 
District of Columbia puts in the capital’s 
drinking water to purify it. 

rhe Smithsonian Institution has accept- 
ed some moving picture films from W. R. 
Rothacker, producer, with the understand- 
ing that the seals will not be broken for 
their release until the year 7424. The 
films are educational. 

Fleas have a very highly developed eye- 
sight, according to a Berlin scientist who 
says that the body of a man sleeping at 
night glows to the insect as brightly as a 
red-hot stove would to a man’s eyes In a 
darkened room, 


THE MODERN HUNTER 

The killing of game with the aid of air- 
planes and motor cars is calling forth re- 
monstrances from sportsmen and conserva- 
tors of wild life throughout the world. 
{merican sportsmen have very generally 
decried these aids as unsportsmanlike and 
as tending to the extermination of game 
birds and animals. Their remonstrances 
recently had the effect of checking the pur- 
suit of deer and elk by motor cars on the 
Western and Canadi:.n prairies, and earlier 
of practically putting an end to the use of 
airplanes along the Atlantic coast in the 
slaughter of game fowl. 

lhe present interest in the subject is 
due in a large measure to the destructive 
effect that these modern innovations in 
hunting are Having upon big game. Laws 
have been effective in some instances in 
saving wild animals from extinction. The 
wild elephant was in a fair way of being 
exterminated 20 years ago by the tusk 
hunters, when European nations having 
issessions on the African continent united 
for its protection and preservation. 

Colonel Roosevelt highly commended 
this international effort to save the ele- 
phant from extinction. “Too much praise,” 
he said, “cannot be given the governments 
nd individuals who brought about this 
happy result.” But in some cases the law 

me too late. The great herds of buffalo 
lave vanished from the Western plains, the 
uuntless throngs of springbok and blesbok 
have gone from the South African veldt, 
id the white rhinoceros is almost extinct. 
Other wild species are also threatened with 

tinction. 

he motor car is used to penetrate re- 
ions where wild animals seem to have no 

ir of a car. The result is that the driver 
in take a shot at comparatively close range 
nd without leaving the car. The London 
Vield says that it received an article which 
triumphantly told how two men killed more 
same in 27 days from a car than they had 
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_ killed in four months of a previous year. 


The writer seemed totally unable to realize 
that sport and the size of bag are seldom 
related. “To a true sportsman,” says the 
Field, “the idea is abhorrent and it is hard 
to understand the mentality of those who 
adopt such methods.” 

The potentialities of the airplane are 
more dangerous. Shooting from these ma- 
chines often leaves many wounded animals 
to suffer on the ground. The Field says: 
“We heard with horror a fortnight ago that 
officers of the Royal Air Force in Mesopo- 
tamia were actually encouraged to use their 
machines to chase gazelle and then shoot 
them down with Lewis and Vicker guns.” 

The shooting of game from airplanes 
has been prohibited in many countries and 
it is very likely in time to be prohibited 
all over the world.—New York Herald. 





Home—The place where we grumble the 
most and are treated the best.—Chicago 
Blade. 


AUTO csc ELECTRICAL 


EARN BIG MONEY 


WE TRAIN YOU 
to make $150 to $800 
and more a month in the 
automobile and electrical 

business. Learn in a few weeks by actual 
work with tools and motors. Rahe trained 
men earn big pay in big jobs or start their 
own prosperous business. Write for free il- 
lustrated catalog and special lowtuition —_ * 
Free R. R. fare, and room and board 


RAHE AuTo & e SL neon. SCHOOL 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BETTER PAY’ 


926 Forbes St., 
4 BETTER JOB 
































Guaranteed Position with Definite Saiary 
Study at Home or at our College one of our practical 
Business Courses. You need not pay us until we place you. 
Get Free booklet. GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Dept 16, Greenfield, Ohio. 
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What is the finest sentence in English 
prose? An editor submits this sentence 
from John Donne, English divine and poet 
(1573-1631) : 

“If some king of the earth have so large 
an extent of dominion, in north and south, 
as that he hath winter and summer to- 
gether in his dominions, so large an extent 
east and west as that he hath day and night 
together in his dominions, much more hath 
God mercy and judgment together: he 
brought light out of darkness, not out of a 
lesser light; he can bring thy summer out 
of winter, though thou have no spring; 
though in the ways of fortune, or under- 
standing, or conscience, thou have been 
benighted till now, wintred and frozen, 
clouded and eclypsed, damped and be- 
numbed, smothered and stupified till now, 
now God comes to thee, not as in the dawn- 
ing of the day, not as in the bud of the 
spring, but as the sun at noon to illustrate 
all shadows, as the sheaves in harvest, to 
fill all penuries, all occasions invite his 
mercies, and all times are his seasons.” 


Margaret Wilson (now Mrs. G. D. Turner) 
received the Pulitzer prize of $1000 for her 
novel, “The Able McLaughlins.” The ad- 
visory board of the Columbia university 
school of journalism, which made the award, 
declared it the year’s “American novel best 
presenting the wholesome atmosphere of 
American life and the highest standard 
of American manners and manhood.” “The 
Able McLaughlins” previously won the 
Harper $2000 award for its author. It was 
her very first book. 

“Who Made Coolidge?,” an editorial in 
the Boston Herald by F. W. Baxton, man- 
aging editor, was adjudged the best edi- 
torial of the year and the writer awarded 
$500. Magner White drew a prize of $1000 
for his story of the eclipse of the sun, pub- 
lished in the San Diego Sun. Hatcher 
Hughes’s play, “Hell-Bent fer Heaven,” 
drew a like amount for being the best 
play of the year. Prof. C. H. MclIlwain of 
Harvard won $2000 for his history, “The 
American Revolution.” For the best Amer- 
ican biography, Prof. Michael Pupin of 
Columbia university received $1000 for his 
book, “From Immigrant to Inventor.” Rob- 
ert Frost won a like amount with his book 
of versey “New Hampshire.” J. N. Darling 
of the New York Herald-Tribune was award- 
ed $500 for the best cartoon. 


With the May issue of McClure’s maga- 
zine, S. S. McClure again became editor 
and owner of the periodical which he 
founded in 1893. He had been out of it 
for 12 years. In announcing the new policy 
for his magazine he says: “I am interested 
‘= literature that is building up, not the 

that twists life and makes it a sick 
unattractive thing.” 


Gabriele D’Annunzio, Italian patriot and 
writer, is envious of the big prices noted 
authors are getting for their early unpub- 
lished efforts. There was a time when 
D’Annunzio was offered $200,000 for his 
old manuscripts. But he did not need 
money then and turned down the offer. 
Now he is in*the market with his old 
sheaves but so far they have gone begging. 
His excuse is that he wants to build a great 
monument to the late Eleonora Duse, great 
Italian actress, whom he spurned in life. 


Books We Have Read 


So Big, Edna Ferber (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.)—Take our word for it, this is one 





of the best and most interesting stories 
we have read in a long time. It deals pri- 
marily with the devotion, joys and heart- 
aches of the widow of a truck farmer. The 
scene is laid in a little Dutch settlement 
near Chicago. Selina deserted schoolteach- 
ing to marry a young farmer. Into their 
lives came a baby—a boy. “So big!” the 
mother would say, and in obedience to her 
voice the youngster would stretch his 
chubby hands over his head as if to indi- 
cate his height. The child grew to manhood, 
His mother struggled to give him a good 
education. Her hardships in this connec- 
tion are vividly portrayed. From college 
her “boy” went into an architect’s office, 
but he couldn’t make money fast enough 
to keep up with the set of young people 
he was “running around with.” There is a 
moral: no matter how great a sacrifice is 
made to afford every advantage to a young 
person it does not always reward the mak- 
er. This story was first published as a 
serial under the name of “Selina” in the 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


Ann’s An Idiot, Pamela Wynne (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co.)—Not much of a title, to be 
sure, but in spite of it you will enjoy the 
adventures of the madcap Ann. Just out 
of school, she meets and falls in love with 
a young man whom she encounters on ship- 
board while en route to India with her 
parents. The description of life in India 
is most interesting. 

Riceyman Steps, Arnold Bennett (Geo. H. 
Doran Co.)—A story of humble people, 
with London as a background. Concerns a 
second-hand book dealer, his wife, and Elsie, 
a servant. Although a miser, the central 
figure evokes much sympathy and the read- 
er will find his every word, action and 
thought worth while and inspiring. 

The Personal Relation in Industry, John 
D. Rockefeller jr. (Boni & Liveright)— 
Views of the oil magnate’s son as set forth 
in speeches delivered on numerous occa- 
sions. Some are only of local concern; 
others are interesting in that they show the 
younger Rockefeller’s attitude toward the 
relation of capital and labor. He acknowl- 
edges that public service and not profit 
should be the prime purpose of industry. 
He recognizes the vital and controlling in- 
terest of the public and thinks it should 
have a say in the shaping of industrial poli- 
cies. Mr. Rockefeller holds it possible to 
adopt some method of representation that 
would give labor a voice in the terms of 
employment and working conditions and 
the means of bringing about a speedy ad- 
justment of grievances. However, he offers 
none. A lot of material in the book has 
no value and would never have been pub- 
lished but for the name “Rockefeller” ap- 
pended to it. 

The Lady of the Nile and Other Plays, 
Anna Ramspacher (Roxburgh Pub. Co.)— 
Four plays of varied interests, ranging 
from a four-act Greek tragedy to a short 
musical comedy. There is also some verse 
that is above the average. We were par- 
ticularly interested in the author’s well- 
known photoplay, “The Kentucky Derby,” 
also included. 
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Where to Go This Summer! 


Recreational Opportunities 
in the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains 


‘*The Land of the Sky’’ 


**Where the Sky is Blue, The Air 
ie Pure, The Climate Salubrious’’ 


Write for Iustrated 
“SUMMER VACATION BOOK" 





W. @&: BECKLER, W.H. TAYLOE, 
Traffic Manager, + Traffic Manager, 
CINCINNATI, OrtiO. WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 

















A Business Career For You 


Successful Business Men and Women Get 


$5,000 to $100,000 a YEAR 


Every man, woman, boy or girl over 15, should train them. 
selves for a business career. Teachers, lawyers, doctors, 
farmers—practically everyone should be trained in the funda- 
mentals of business. 15 minutes each evening at fascinat. 
ing home study will do wonders. Write immediately for sam. 
ple lessons and free ‘The Secret of Business Success,” 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. L-160, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


& Sell Shirts 





Easy tosell. Exclusive patterns. 
ceptional values. soe experience or 
capital requi Large steady income 
assured. pptirely pew iw prone eS: 
Ww MPLES. 
MADISON Stan son sos Pway, N.Y. City 














How Many 
of These 
Questions 
Can You 
Answer? 


How many letters does the President receive each day? 
~ Where is the mirror that weighs no more than the hind 
legs of a fly? 

Who uses Daniel Webster’s desk in the Senate? 

Where are hurricanes made to order? 

What one Government Department never gives an account 
of the money it spends? 

Where did the catch phrase ‘“‘Safety First’’ originate? 

What map would cover a sheet of paper an acre in ex- 
tent if completed in one piece? 

Who was granted the first patent by the United States 
Patent Office? 

Where are fish rescuers employed by Uncle Sam? 

What 300-page book was printed in a night? 

What does it cost Uncle Sam to issue and to redeem 3 
bank mote? 

Who was the last pensioner of the Revolutionary War? 

How long did it take to pass the Volstead Act? 


You'll find the answers to these and a thousand other 
interesting questions about your Government in the —. 
ing story told in THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. by 
Frederic J. Haskin, now being distributed by the PATH. 
FINDER in the interest of better citizenship. 

You and your children should read this book. The story 
it tells contains a wealth of information about your Gov- 
ernment that every good citizen should have and understand. 


F A 5-color map of U. S., 28x22 inches, with 
comprehensive data, and a 32-page booklet 
containing complete text of the Constitution. 








THE PATHFINDER PUB. CO., Washington, D. C. 


Please find inclosed $.......... » for which you will 
send, postage prepaid, ...........esseee- copies of the 
new and enlarged edition of ‘‘The American Govern- 
ment.’ 

Name 


ee ee ee eee eee PPC CECT CeCe ee ee eee 
eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee 


(Price per copy—One Dollar) 

















7, Chicago Civil Serviee College, 


Government Positions Open 22°" 


Jithout cost or obligation on my 


Railway Mail Clerks, $1600 to $2300;@Postoffice 7pe ot please send me copy of your 36 


and Carriers, $1400 to $2000 per year. Many Other vacan- «© 
Annual vacation and sick leave 

A Our 36 
pose booklet ‘ens how to obtain one of these ae 7 Name 


cies, $1440 — to $3000. 
with full pay. Common education sufficient. 


fetime positions. Write immedtately. 


Chicago Civil Service College, B-61 Kesner Bldg., Chicago, Un Postoffice 


ge Booklet telling me how to obtain 
a desirable postition with the government. 


OPP eee ee eee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee 
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—<“ Our Health — 








Summer Cholera in Children 


Summer cholera or complaint may attack 
any member of the family, but it usually 
occurs in children and infants. With in- 
fants up to three years it is called “summer 
complaint.” The attack is acute and there is 
sudden high fever which sometimes goes to 
106 deg. In severe cases there is constant 
vomiting and acid stools. Thirst is great 
and the child loses flesh. The trouble is 
said to be caused by milk infection. 

Treatment lies in stopping all food for 
12 hours or more. When the first symptoms 
appear stop feeding, keep child in open and 
sponge body frequently with cold water 
and alcohol. The child and its surround- 
ings should be kept clean as recovery ac- 
tually depends on the hygienic care given. 
An enema of salt solution, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt in a pint of boiled water 
reduced to body heat (about 98 deg.), should 
be given every two hours. This cleanses 
the intestinal tract and supplies the sys- 
tem with the fluid of which it is being 
drained. 

In older children an attack may result 
from excessive activity in the heat follow- 
ing a hearty meal; or from spoiled food 
or unripe fruit. It comes on with violent 
cramps, vomiting and diarrhea. The symp- 
toms are usually alarming but recovery is 
rapid in robust youngsters. An attack lasts 
a day or two and can be cut shorter with 
proper treatment. 

Intense pain can be relieved by applying 
mustard plasters to the stomach. They 
should be as hot~as bearable and changed 
constantly. A teaspoonful of paregori¢ on 
cracked ice is good, and if this is vomited 
the dose should be repeated a second or 
third time. An enema of warm boiled 
starch should also be given. As the symp- 
toms subside the patient should be kept 
warm and fed cracked ice. 


Cheese Valuable in Diet 


Cheese is said to provide a large amount 
of nutrition in small bulk. Many food 
authorities claim that one pound of cheese 
contains as much food as two pounds of 
meat. Cheese is a product of milk, with- 
out the butter-fat separated from the whey. 
It consists of butter-fat, which is the chief 
ingredient and contains all three vitamines, 
casein, animal fats, water and milk sugar. 
Some people believe that cheese is hard 
to digest, but it really assists in the proc- 
ess of digestion by stimulating the secre- 
tion of the digestive juices. 

However, cheese is not suitable for per- 

ons with weak stomachs. Furthermore, it 
hould not be eaten in large quantities as 
t is a highly concentrated food and, if so 
iten, may cause gastric disturbances. The 
mount that should be eaten depends 
irgely on the individual and on the care 
taken in arranging proper combinations 
with other foods. Bread and cheese or 
macaroni and cheese are considered good 
ombinations, but meat and cheese or eggs 
ind cheese are not well balanced; they 
ontain too much protein. 


Medical News Jottings 


While investigating the effects of coffee, 
oa and tea on the human system Ger- 
inan and Swiss scientists have reached the 
conclusion that these drinks are stimulating 
chiefly because of the chemical changes 


brought about by roasting. The roasting of 
coffee and cocoa changes them so that 
when used as drinks they cause a secretion 
of acidity in the stomach which gives a 
refreshing effect as well as increasing the 





eal 


power for mental effort. Tea proved to be 
less exhilarating. 

A short road to beauty has been dis- 
covered! The treatment, says Dr. Oscar 
Levin, of New York, consists of exposing 
the patient’s face to direct x-rays from 
eight to 12 times in as many weeks. How- 
ever, the promiscuous adoption of the 
method by beauty parlors and barber shops 
is discouraged because of danger of burn- 
ing or cancer infection. 

Dr. Lloyd Felton, of the Harvard medical 
school, is said to have discovered a new 
treatment’ for pneumonia which has been 
freed from the substances found in the 
ordinary serums that cause serum sickness, 
chills and rashes after an injection. It is 
claimed that the new serum will reduce the 
pneumonia death rate by at least. one- 
fourth. 

Thomas Kane, of New York, who recent- 
ly underwent what he claims to be his 
59th blood transfusion, asserts that he is 
able to produce a pint of blood a week by 
eating from 18 to 24 onions a day. He has 
puzzled many surgeons by being able to 
repeatedly give up a pint of blood without 
ever any ill effects. Kane says that onions 
build blood. Besides these his diet con- 
sists mainly of carrots, celery and rice. 





The surest guide to health, say what they 
will, 
Is never to suppose we shall be ill; 
Most of those evils we poor mortals know, 
From doctors and imagination flow. 
—Churchill. 


The tomb of Sir John Guise, who died in 
the reign of William III of England and 
lies buried in the parish church at Elmore, 
bears the following epitaph: 

Here lies 

Sir John Guise. 

Nobody laughs 

Nobody cries. 

Where he has gone 

And how he fares, 

Nobody knows 

And nobody cares. 
—Washington Star. 


HYMN OF HATE 
Boiling in oil is too pleasant, 
So let’s rend limb from limb 
The wretch who opens his mouth and shows 
What the dentist did to him. 
—Kansas City Star. 
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How These Farmers Succeeded. 
4 Foremost experts in 16 agricul- 
4 tural States gi give facts and fig- 
ures on stock and crop rais 
4 Illustrated. Regularly $1. 
: Our Price $.60 
Postage ten cents extra. 
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Book Lovers, Book Readers, Boo RChene 


send for our latest Catalo 


Arthur A Woekvativiie ls 
11 West 45° St New York Cit 
i. * ee 2 a: 0 ap ° ae + ap oD + a 


FARM & FIRESIDE 


ischerished in nearly a million homes 

its sound, inspiring wholesqme- 
ness. No theory—No idle gossip, but 
teal experiences of real people. Time- 
ly subjects and problems which you 
encounter daily are treated in eachis- 
sue by writers who are masters of their 
subjects, and who have met andcon- 
quered the problems you are nowen- 
countering. As a part of our service 
to our readers we have arranged to 
bye FARM & FIRESIDE and THE 


— both one year for only 
$1.10, with NEEDLE- 
WOMAN 


Ty ss 
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$1.38. Send your orderto 
The Pathfinder Publishing Company. Washington. D.C. 


PIMPLES 


alen, ourlackheeds. Acne eves an on 
tho Pass or body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, 
Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin. 


Write sony. for my FREE BOOKLET 
FREE? el CunaRST ‘ONE SKIN, ” telling how i 
cured myself after being afflict 16 years. 

$1000 Cash says | can clear your skin of the above 


blemishes. 
E.S.GIVENS, 319 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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“Jocko-Homo, the Heavenbound.” Little book with big a . 
by humorist saved from infidelity. 15¢. Homo Co., Rogers, 


GREAT FORTY-PAGE FUN megs trial 3 ments “0c 
Editor Daniels, 3442 Gieason, Los Angeles, Ca 
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We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or sum- 
mer school to be held during 1924. Much of the best territory atill un- | 
assigned. Many can make good money working for the Pathfinder and 
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New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers. for Institute Agents 





ville, New York. Address: 








Experiénce unnecessary. Write at once, giving full particulars and 
territory desired. We furnish complete agent's outfit ; 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for the Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, published by the F. A. Owen Co., 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


give exclusive 
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A lot of public men become disgusted 
and get out of politics. Others stay in 
and still manage to get a lot out of it. 


q 


La Follette headquarters for presi- 
dential campaign have been opened in 
Madison, Wis. Where the hindquarters 
are to be located is not stated. 


€ 
PARTISAN LOYALTY 


President Coolidge and Senator Nor- 
ris of Nebr., speaking on the same day 
but at different places, expressed dia- 
metrically opposite views on a burning 
question. The president declared that 
party organization is necessary “if we 
are to have effective and efficient gov- 
ernment.” Senator Norris advised vot- 
ers to “abolish party responsibility and 
in its stead establish personal respon- 
sibility.” 

If there was ever a time when that 
subject was pertinent it is in this pres- 
ent year of grace. We have had plenty 
of examples of party loyalty in the 
past, with the party “whip” in congress 
exerting real power and the party mem- 
bers voting as one man. Caucuses de- 
termined the program, the leaders 
pointed the way and the rest followed 
faithfully. Both parties followed the 
same course, and when a partisan ques- 
tion came to a vote the Democrats voted 
one way and the Republicans the other, 
regardless of the conditions. The-party 
in power passed its bills and carried out 
its program, while the opposition car- 
ried on a continuous howl that the 
country was going to the bow-wows. 

The present congress has followed 
quite a different course. There are a 
few Republicans, known as insurgents, 
who frequently side with the Demo- 
crats to defeat the administration pro- 
gram, and there are one or two Demo- 
crats who frequently “jump over the 
fence,” as one senator put it. The re- 
sult has been something of a confusion. 
The Republicans, who are in the ma- 
jority but unable to control the major- 
ity, cannot carry out their program. 
The Democrats, being in the minority, 
in the opposition, can hardly pretend to 
have a program. About all the insur- 
gents can do is to wait to see what 
comes up, and then decide where to 
throw their strength. Of course, they 
may be able to do a little “trading.” 

Some say that the Democrats are lead- 
ing the insurgents while others claim 
that the insurgents are driving the 
Democrats. However that may be nei- 
ther side can count on the other, and 
about the only time they get together 
is to oppose and embarrass the major- 
ity. Thus they defeated Senator Cum- 
mins for the chairmanship of the inter- 
state commerce committee, called for 
Denby’s dismissal from the cabinet, and 
killed the Mellon tax rates. The combi- 
nation is powerful for destruction but 
has shown little ability along any other 
line. 

That situation is bad. It is largely 
responsible for the fact that the present 
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congress has spent most of its time in 
talking, making and investigating charg- 
es and playing cheap politics. Possi- 
bly it would be bad if the majority 
were well united and were able to 
put through their bills, one after an- 
other, in record time. The question is, 
Which is worse? 

For one thing, it is better to get some- 
thing done, though it be not very good, 
than to »e completely stalled. Nothing 
depresses and hurts like _ inaction, 
paralysis. If one takes the wrong road 
he can turn back, and all the while he 
keeps up the healthful glow and 
strength of action; but if he makes no 
step, and cannot make any, he is in a 
much worse shape. Under the “bloc 
system” imcongress the progress of the 
country is held up. 

The truth is that we seem to have 
made a start in abandoning the old 
Anglo-Saxon tradition of two parties. 
We appear to be approaching the conti- 
nental European system of many parties, 
no responsibility and much confusion. 
If we keep on in that direction we may, 
in time, have our congress made up of 
a score or more political groups, just 
as in Italy and some other countries. 
With that system it often results that no 
party can claim a majority, and the only 
actions taken are made possible by com- 
promise. Also, governments are put up 
and knocked down in bewildering ra- 
pidity. Such conditions call for a dic- 
tator, and we cannot help but hope the 
United States will never be driven to 
that extreme. * 

Our old two-party system was not 
perfect, but it accomplished a great 
deal, and the country has made won- 
derful strides with it in the last cen- 
tury and more. It got things done, and 
most of the things were good. The 
original intention of our government 
founders was for the party in the ma- 
jority to pass laws and then be re- 
sponsible to the voters. For the system 
to work there must be party loyalty. It 
has worked in the past because of that 
loyalty, and for the future we can see 
nothing that promises better. 

q 

Leap-year is nearly half gone, and 
still a great deal remains to be done 
in many cases. Get busy, girls. 


“Our constitution enjoins that the will 
of the majority shall prevail,” said 
George Washington. And yet this coun- 
try has suffered a good deal through 
minority rule, and we are destined to 
get a big dose of it in the near future, 
evidently. It is hard to yield even to 
the will of the majority if we happen 
to be on the minority side, but for the 
majority to have to be dominated by the 
will of a minority is certainly the limit. 
But we must pass through that experi- 
ence and pay the penalty in order to 
learn the lesson and adopt safeguards 
against minority usurpation. The trou- 
ble with most of the European nations 
today is that they are under the blight 
of minority rule, and the same blight 


is rapidly gaining a hold in this country. 
It is useless to talk now of remedies, for 
the thing undoubtedly must run its 
course and it will develop its own anti- 
toxins. 


As Shakespeare said, “Something is 
rotten in the state of Denmark.” The 
socialists have taken control there, and 
we all know what that means. 


gq 

William G. McAdoo says that if he is 
elected president he will “not only clean 
the grafters out but put them in jail.” 
We hope this is true. But you will 
recall that Woodrow Wilson declared 
that if he was elected president he 
would hang all the grafters “as high as 
Haman.” Wilson sincerely meant what 
he said, but he found when he became 
clothed with power and responsibility 
that it was not so easy to pick the graft- 
ers and punish them as he had thought. 
And his son-in-law in the White House 
would find out the same thing. 


gq 

In the United States we have 44,000 
automobile agencies, 50,000 public ga- 
rages, 68,000 service stations and repair 
shops and 66,000 motor car supply 
stores. No wonder the unprotected 
citizen can’t get by without buying an 
auto. 


q 

Israel Zangwilk the dyspeptic Euro- 
pean writer, says that the United States 
has~no great men. That’s good. After 
seeing what big fools many supposed 
“great men” have made of themselves, 
we are very well satisfied to see this 
country a nation of just ordinary hu- 
man beings. So, Izzy, if you want to 
hurt our feelings, say something else. 


Not all the men who are trying to 

lift mortgages are athletes. 
g 

An American woman living in Paris 
is being proclaimed “the most beautiful 
woman in the world.” How silly it is 
to proclaim and to repeat such asser- 
tions as this. No-one could say with 
any approach to truth what woman was 
the most beautiful in the world, for no- 
one could possibly have seen a millionth 
part of all the women in the world. 
The fact is that many of the most beau- 
tiful women do not parade their beauty 
or go into public beauty contests. We 
cast our vote for these modest, retiring, 
womanly women and not for the enam- 
el-faced and thoroughly artificial beau- 
ties who flit round the lights of Paris. 
So when you read in some paper that 
such and such a woman is the most 
beautiful in the world, or in some coun- 
try or city or town, put the thing down 
‘as silly rot, got up merely to arrest the 
fancy of shallow and thoughtless peo- 
ple. 


Former Premier Nitti’s son in Italy 
fought two duels with newspaper men 
for remarks published about his father. 
He got licked in both, but he is getting 
good practice and in time he may be- 
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come rather dangerous for editors. In 
the meantime, by following the papers 
closely to decide whom to challenge he 
will become a well read man and he 
may learn that dueling is no way to 
defend anyone’s honor, 


Those congressmen fighting for their 
beer will have it some day—only it will 
be spelt “bier.” 

gq 


LUBRICATION FOR CIVILIZATION 


There is a place not far away—not 
far from any of us—where there are 
very bad-mannered people. At a party 
they rush to be first; the big ones push 
the little ones aside with fierce growls 
and grunts, and the first to the table 
grab all they can and leave nothing for 
the others if they can help it. Some 
calmly occupy two or three chairs 
while others wearily walk around them 
looking for a place to sit down. Big 
ones coming along yell to the little ones, 
“Get out of the way,” and the little ones 
scamper to keep from being trodden on. 
The big ones smile to see that. They 
also throw dust, mud or water on those 
near them when they can,*and laugh at 
the joke. Often they loll in a doorway 
and smile scornfully when others ask 
to be allowed to pass through. They 
frequently kill and maim others—and 
then go along as before. 

“There is no such place—not any 
more,” you say. “Such ways and man- 
ners disappeared with savagery and 
barbarism, and even savages were nev- 
er quite that bad! Such behavior be- 
longed to times when shaggy human be- 
ings had heavy jaws and no forehead to 
speak of. Such conduct goes back to 
the cave-men days before intelligence 
was developed, to say nothing of de- 
cenecy and courtesy!” 

Thus you answer, and thus you think, 
but you are wrong. We insist that such 
manners, or utter want of manners, 
may be observed any day in Washing- 
ton, in Chicago, in Los Angeles—or in 
any other city or town in the United 
States. Such rudeness, roughness and 
vulgarity are also encountered in the 
country, in every section of the land. 
It is a hard charge to bring against de- 
cent America, but it is not exaggerated. 

The people we are talking about drive 
automobiles. Often a decent man be- 
comes a demon when he starts driving 
acar. Who has not seen them hogging 
the road, rushing ahead of and block- 
ing others who had the right of way? 
If it is a big ball game, or popular pic- 
nic grounds on a holiday, do we not 
see the autoists rushing, each trying to 
beat out the others Yo the best places? 
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And when it comes to parking space, 
is it not a common sight to see cars so 
placed as to take up two or three times 
as much room as needed while others 
drive around looking for a spot to nose 
in? Every driver has met the boor in 
the machine ahead who will not let 
him by on the read as long as he can 
help it. 

Every man on foot knows of the de- 
moniacal joy some autoists have at mak- 
ing him jump to save his life. He is 
startled and frightened every day by 
the sudden and terrible blare of horns 
just behind him—which in the most in- 
sulting way possible growl, “Get out of 
the way or [’ll kill you!” The pedes- 
trian knows of the pleasure that seem- 
ingly all autoists have of splashing mud 
or water on him if a puddle is handy. 
He knows, too, that these fellows who 
go rushing through crowded places 
with a scornful “hoot! hoot!” kill thou- 
sands of helpless citizens every year, 
and start others walking on crutches 
for the rest of their lives. 

Autoists are our most constant and 
common law violators. Many rules and 
regulations have been made to protect 
the public, but most drivers of cars 
seem to be ever ready and anxious to 
violate them, if they think they can 
“get away with it.” Too often the 
autoist combines with the bootlegger 
to become a public menace. A drunken 
auto driver is as dangerous as dynamite, 
but who ever heard of one refusing to 
drive because he had been drinking? 
When caught, such fiends should be put 
behind the bars. 

Courtesy is something that has de- 
veloped with the development of man. 
It is a flower of civilization. It is a 
victory over selfishness, which it took 
many ages to win. Man cannot asso- 
ciate or deal with man with any pleas- 
ure or satisfaction unless there is cour- 
tesy—consideration for others. That 
is the oil that lubricates the machinery 
of human association and makes its 
functioning possible. There are cour- 
teous -autoists, of course, but there are 
so many of the ill-mannered sort as to 
bring almost the whole class into dis- 
repute. Conditions, we believe, are im- 
proving, and in time there will be— 
there must be—general courtesy among 
automobilists. Speed the day! 

q 


Immorality, rather than immortality, 
seems to be the object of a very large 
number of people in these times. 

q 

A Frenchman has written a book to 
prove that Napoleon was a Greek. He 
did not, however, base his proof on any 
similarity between Napoleon’s general- 
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ship and that of the Greek generals in 
the late war with Turkey. 

q 
Congress should now complete its 
program by passing the bill to give a 
patent to Garabed T. K. Giragossian for 
his perpetual motion machine which 
runs on “free energy.” 
q 
While the new British socialist-labor 
government is abolishing other frills it 
might very well abolish the poet lau- 
reate. Our new patent poetry machine 
can turn out infinitely more and better 
poetry than the poet laureate of Eng- 
land, and do it at a small fraction of 
the cost. 


A governor and various officials in 
different states have been sent to prison. 
The only safe place for political male- 
factors seems to be in Washington 
where they have congressional inves- 
gations. 


q 
The other day in Washington a hearse 
was run into and damaged by an auto 
driven by a woman. It is getting so that 
our streets are not even safe for the 
dead. ' 


An airplane flying from London to 
Paris carried a ton and a half of gold, 
worth’ nearly $3,000,000. That demon- 
strates either increased confidence in 
airplanes or increased carelessness with 
gold. 


According to some of the anti-pro- 
hibitionists appearing before the house 
judiciary committee people dislike so 
much to violate the laws that they are 
anxious to have the laws changed. 


The soldiers’ bonus has won out in 
spite of all the opposition. Of course 
it can’t begin to pay the debt the nation 
owes to the boys who went to its de- 
fense during the World war—nothing, 
no matter how big, could do that; but it 
is an indication of the good-will of the 
nation. The cost of it will have to be 
paid, like everything else, by taxation, 
and we can charge it up as one of the 
expenses of the war. Now that the obli- 
gation to the soldiers has been recog- 
nized it is in order to recognize the 
obligation to the farmers. The farm- 
ers worked to the limit to help feed the 
world during the war and they were 
not permitted to boost the prices of 
their products as other classes did. 
Now many of them are in misery, and 
Uncle Sam should extend the hand of 
sympathy and aid to them. Let it be 
done! It isn’t a question of dollars 
and cents but of. heart. 
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Question Box 








Name of New Magazine 


Ques. What is the name of the new 
weekly magazine published by the Chicago 
Tribune? Who won the $25,000 prize by 
suggesting the name?—Ans. The name 
finally selected for this magazine is “Lib- 
erty.” The first prize—$20,000—was won 
by George A. Elwell, of Youngstown, Ohio. 
Over 1,395,000 letters suggesting names for 
the magazine were received by the Tribune. 
Elwell himself sent in over 3000 names in 
that many separate letters. 





“Rome Not Built in a Day” 


Ques. What is the origin of the expres- 
sion, “Rome was not built in a day”?— 
Ans. This expression, in one form or other, 
is very old. It means that great things are 
not achieved without much patience and 
effort. Many centuries were required to 
make Rome the chief city of the world. 
The city was the accumulation of the 
products of knowledge, art and war for 
many generations. Claudianus, one of 
the last great poets of Rome, wrote this 
sentence: “What Roman power slowly built, 
an unarmed traitor instantly overthrew.” 
Many other early writers make reference to 
the long years required to build Rome. 
The expression, “Rome was not built in a 
day,” was published in a book of proverbs 
in 1562. 





Electric Eels 


Ques. Is there such a creature as the 
“electric eel”?—Ans. The electric eel is very 
common in the marshy waters of certain 
sections of South America. When touched 
this eel communicates a perceptible electric 
shock. The organs generating the electric 
current consist of modified muscular areas 
abundantly supplied with nerves. The elec- 
tric eel sometimes attains four or five feet 
in length. There are other species of fish 
which discharge a current of electricity 
when touched, such for instance as the 
electric catfish and the electric ray. 


The Coolidge Creed 


Ques. When and where did President 
Coolidge make the speech in which he 
made certain statements known as the 
Coolidge creed?—Ans. These remarks were 
made when Coolidge assumed the presi- 
dency of the Massachusetts senate in 1914. 
The statements known as the Coolidge 
creed are as follows: “Do the day’s work. 
If it be to protect the rights of the weak, 
whoever objects, do it. If it be to help a 
powerful corporation better to serve the 
people, whatever the opposition, do that. 
Expect to be called a standpatter, but don’t 
be a standpatter. Expect to be called a 
demagog, but don’t be a demagog. Don’t 
hesitate to be as revolutionary as science. 
Don’t hesitate to be as reactionary as the 
multiplication table. Don’t expect to build 
up the weak by pulling down the strong. 
Don’t hurry to legislate. Give administra- 
tion a chance to catch up with legislation.” 


Symbols Used in Book Catalogs 


Ques. Kindly explain the meaning of 
certain symbols used in book catalogs, such 
as 12mo., 16mo., 8vo. and 4to. None of my 
friends are able to explain this—Ans. These 
symbols express facts now hardly worth 
knowing. They are relics of a time when 
all paper was made by hand and all sheets 
were practically the same size. In those 
days the number of times a sheet had to 
be folded in making a book was a fair 
guide of the dimensions of the pages of 
the book. If the sheets were folded only 


once, each sheet making two leaves and 
four pages, the book was called a folio irre- 
spective of actual size. If the sheets were 
folded twice, each sheet-making four leaves 
and eight pages, the book was called a 
quarto, from Latin “quartus,” meaning 
fourth, This was abbreviated to 4to., the 
last two letters of “quarto” being combined 
with the figure 4. “Folio,” which literally 
means “leaf,” was usually not abbreviated. 
If the sheets of paper were folded three 
times, making eight leaves and 16 pages, 
the book was called an octavo, which was 
abbreviated to 8vo., the figure 8 being com- 
bined with the last two letters of “octavo” 
which literally means eight. If the sheets 
of paper were so folded as to make 12 
leaves and 24 pages the book was called a 
duodecimo, which was abbreviated to 12mo. 
After large presses were invented these 
symbols lost their original significance, be- 
cause it became common to print as high 
as 64 pages at a time. However, the sym- 
bols are still used to some extent to indi- 
cate the sizes of books. A 16mo. book is 
a volume about 4% by 7 inches in size. 
This is the popular size for novels, essays 
etc. An 8vo. book is one about 6 by 9% 
inches in size. Encyclopedias, travels, 
memoirs and “complete works” are usu- 
ally published in 8vo. volumes. But these 
symbols now represent arbitary sizes de- 
termined by the publishers. Many pub- 
lishers in this country do not use these 
symbols at all. Instead they give the 
height and breadth of the pages. In Europe 
the old style still prevails. 





Religion of Mark Twain 


Ques. What was the religion of Mark 
Twain?—Ans. Mark Twain was not affiliat- 
ed with any church or religious organiza- 
tion. He seems to have been what is usu- 
ally called a “free-thinker”; that is, he 
did not accept the Scriptures as inspired or 
authoritative spiritual writings. He was 
often accused of dealing with sacred things 
in a somewhat irreverent manner. 





Henry Clay in Senate 


Ques. Is it true that Henry Clay served 
in the United States senate before he had 
reached the age prescribed by the con- 
stitution for senators?—Ans. Yes, Henry 
Clay took the oath of office as senator on 
Dec. 29, 1806, when he was only 29 years 
and three months of age. The constitution 
provides that a senator shall have attained 
the age of 30. Clay was born April 12, 1777. 
It seems that the question of his age was 
not raised at the time. Whether he knew 
he had not reached the legal age is un- 
known. He was elected by the legislature 
of Kentucky to serve the unexpired term 
of Gen, John Adair. 


The Epworth League 


Ques. Tell me when and by whom the 
Epworth League was organized.—Ans. The 
Epworth League, which is composed of 
young people in the Methodist church, was 
formed in 1889 at Cleveland, Ohio. It was 
formed by the union of five societies then 
affiliated with the Methodist church. 
“Look up! Lift up!” was the motto adopted, 
and the avowed purpose of the organization 
is “to promote intelligent and loyal piety 
in the young members and friends of the 
church; to aid them in the attainment of 
purity of heart and constant growth in 
grace, and to train them in works of mercy 
and help.” Each member takes the society 
pledge. The Epworth League exists in 
both the Northern and Southern branches 
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The size of Uncle Sam’s—and incidentally 
the world’s—largest airplane, the Barling 
bomber, can be appreciated by gazing at the 
wheels. You weuldn’t think the rubber tires 
on these wheels are each 54-by 12 inches in 
size, but they are! 





of the church, as well as in the Methodist 
church of Canada. It is governed by a 
board of control appointed by the bishops 
of the church and by the general conference 
districts. The membership is now over 
2,000,000. 





Cutting and Polishing Diamonds 


Ques. How are diamonds cut and polish- 
ed?—Ans. Diamonds are composed of the 
hardest substance known. Consequently 
the diamond can be cut and polished with 
no substance but itself. Diamonds are cut 
with an iron wheel which rotates very rapid- 
ly. The cutting edge of the wheel is arm- 
ed with a mixture of diamond dust and 
emery. The stones are also polished with 
a mixture of diamond dust and oil or 
emery. 





Derivation of “Fortnight” 

Ques. Why are two weeks called a “fort- 
night”?—Ans. The word “fortnight” is 
merely an old contraction of “fourteen 
nights.” 





Number of Languages 


Ques. How many different languages are 
there in the world?—Ans. Living languages 
number about 860. This does not include 
the thousands of dialects and “near” lan- 
guages. The difficulty in computing the 
number of languages in the world is to de- 
cide just exactly what is meant by the 
word “language.” Linguists are far from 
being agreed as to when a form of speech 
ceases to be a “dialect” and becomes a 
language. Roughly, the 860 languages are 
distributed as follows: Europe, 89; Asia, 
123; Africa, 114; America, 117; islands of 
the Pacific and Indian oceans, 417. 





Deafness and Seasickness 


Ques. Is it true that a deaf person will 
not get seasick?—Ans. There is some truth 
in this statement. Seasickness is caused 
by reflex disturbances of the nervous sys- 
tem, and especially of the ear canals. Con- 
sequently a deaf person is not as likely to 
be troubled with seasickness as a normal 
person is. It is said that stuffing cotton com- 
pactly in the ears will prevent seasickness 
to a considerable extent. 


St. Patrick’s Day 


Ques. What event in the life of St. Pat- 
rick is Si. Patrick’s day supposed to be the 
observance of ?—Ans. The 17th of March, 
observed as St. Patrick’s day, is, according 
to tradition, the day on which the “Apostle 
of Ireland” was born. 





Tomatoes Once Thought Poisonous 

Ques. It was believed at one time that 
tomatoes were poisonous. Who discovered 
that they were edible and when was the 
discovery made?—Ans. Tomatoes are na- 
tives of South America and were first in- 
troduced into Europe during the 16th cen- 
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tury. The small wrinkled fruit was re- 
garded with suspicion and by many was 
even considered poisonous. They were 
planted entirely for ornamental purposes 
and were called love apples. But gradually 
it was learned that tomatoes were edible 
and at the beginning of the 18th century 
they were already used to some extent for 
pickles and preserves. When tomatoes 
were brought to the United States they 
were a curiosity and nobody thought’ of 
eating them. But gradually plant breeders 
succeeded in developing tomatoes without 
wrinkles and about 1830 they began to be 
used as a food in this country. The process 
took place so gradually that no single per- 
son is credited with the discovery. 


Do Milk Snakes Suck Cows? 


Ques. Is it true that there is a species of 
snake which sucks cows?—Ans. There is 
a popular belief that milk or house snakes 
suck the teats of cows. But few authorities 
are inclined to give this belief credence. 
Milk snakes are so called because they are 
often seen around dairies or buildings where 
milk is kept. It is now generally believed 
they frequent such places in search of 
mice, upon which they chiefly feed, rather 
than for the purpose of drinking milk, 
as formerly supposed. But the question is 
disputed. 


HORSE-SHOE SUPERSTITIONS ABROAD 


If a girl walks along the road and finds a 
horse-shoe with the open end facing her 
it means good luck. The first found horse- 
shoe she hangs at home over the window 
but the open end must face into the room. 
The others she places in her hope chest 
until such time as she finds her “beau.” 
She draws him to herself by then throwing 
out one horse-shoe after another, so that 
he will not observe it until the last one, 
over the window, is reached. When she 
throws this one out she says, “Horse-shoe 
dear, please ringout and attract my young 
man! If I do not marry in a year, I’ll be- 
come a servant girl; if I do not marry in 
two years [ll be able to marry only the 
shepherd; and who waits for three years 
remains an old maid.” 

Anyone finding a horse-shoe should pick 
it up, turn about it three times and then 
throw it over the head. If the shoe falls 
with the open end facing the person he shall 
have good luck. If it turns the other way, it 
portends hard luck—Czechoslovak Review. 








FABLE OF FOUR REFORMERS 


We are all, or should be, “reformers” in 
some degree. But there are some who 
allow themselves to go to such an extreme 
of theoretical reform (for others) that they 
unconsciously endanger the very -structure 
of society. These are hit off in tie follow- 
ing fable by Robert Louis Stevenson: 

Four reformers met under a _ bramble 
bush. They were all agreed the world must 
be changed. “We must abolish property,” 
said one. 

“We must abolish marriages,” said the 
second. 

“We must abolish God,” said the third. 

“I wish we could abolish work,” said the 
fourth. 

“Do not let us get beyond practical poli- 
tics,” said the first. “The first thing is to 
reduce men to a common level.” 

“The first thing,” said the second, “is to 
give freedom to the sexes.” 

“The first thing,” said the third, “is to 
find out how to do it.” 

“The first step,” said the first, “is to 
abolish the Bible.” 

“The first thing,” said the second, “is to 
abolish the laws.” 

“The first thing,” said the third, “is to 
abolish mankind.” 
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ce a a Rainbow was Turned to Stone 


Not far from where the Colorado river, 
augmented by the waters of the Escalante, 
unites with the San Juan river in Utah 
there is a massive natural stone bridge 
which the Indians call “na-gee-lid non-ne- 
zo-shi” or “rainbow-turned-to-stone.” It 
stands within the shadow of the Navajo 
mountain, almest on the Arizona border. 
Devout Indians will not pass beneath the 
great arch without saying prayers to their 
Supreme Being. According to Navajomythol- 
ogy, a rainbow was there turned to stone 
to permit a hero-god to escape the flood 
waters of the canyon. An ancient shrine 
still, stands near one wall. 

According to the National Geographic 
Magazine, only 300 white men, including the 
late ex-President Roosevelt, have seen this 
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marvel of nature. It was discovered 14 
years ago by Prof. Dean Byron Cummings, 
John Wetherill and Neil M. Judd. The 
approach was then very dangerous. 

“Not all of those who have seen Rainbow 
Bridge came with reverence in their hearts,” 
remarks Mr. Judd. “One stranger, for in- 
stance, seems to have had as his chief ob- 
ject'in visiting the stone bridge the oppor- 
tunity to be able to tell his grandchildren 
that he was the first man to drive a golf 
ball over the stately arch.” The bridge is 
in a wild and desolate section of the coun- 
try; in fact, the region to the northeast 
was explored for the first time only re- 
cently. 


‘ People Lack Observation 

It is said that many opportunities are 
lost primarily because people lack the 
power of observation. You have often heard 
of someone passing by a valuable objeet, 
perhaps several times, without ever observ- 
ing it ov picking it up. Sometimes this is 
due to the fact that the observer thinks 
the object worthless, but in most cases it is 
due to the lack of obervation. The story 
of a man standing on the corner for hours 
trying to sell one-dollar bills for 10 cents 
each, but without success, is a good example 
of this. The people were not observing 
enough to see that the bills were real, or 
else they had never observed a dollar bill 
closely enough to be sure of telling a good 
one. 

A novel experiment of the lack of obser- 
vation was recently tried in London, Eng- 
land. A gold sovereign was placed in a 


central position in a much used pathway 
in the public gardens. Then the experi- 
menters sat on a near-by bench and counted 
the people who passed by it. In all, 199 
persons went by unheeding. The 200th 
person, an elderly man, picked it up. 
From this it might be assumed that only 
one out of every 200 persons is a good 
observer. 


A Clever Match-box Trick 


This simple stunt is accomplished by 
placing a coin in a match-box between the 
bottom of the drawer and the cover before 
beginning the trick. The performer wagers 
that he can place a coin in the box by 
magical means. First he pulls the drawer 
out with the right hand, holding the cover 
in the left with a finger inside and the 
thumb outside. The coin is secretly re- 
tained within the cover by this finger. Next 
he removes the drawer entirely from the 
cover to show that the box is absolutely 
empty. When replacing the drawer turn 
the cover over so that the coin will drop 
into the drawer. Upon reopening the box a 
coin will appear within. 





Try Your Tongue on These 


“A growing gleam glowing green.” 

“The bleak breeze blighted the bright 
broom blossoms.” 

“Flesh of freshly dried flying fish.” 

It is simply impossible for anyone to 
repeat these three sentences fast. They 
are the gems of a collection of tongue- 
twisters that an elocutionist has made. And 
almost equally difficult are the following, 
taken at random from the elocutionist’s 
collection of more than 200 tongue-twisters: 

“Six thick thistle sticks.” 

“Two toads tried to trot to Tedbury.” 

“Give Grimes Jime’s great gilt gig whip.” 

“Strict, strong Stephen Stringer snared 
Slickly six sickly silky snakes.” 

“She stood at the door of Mrs. Smith’s 
fish sauce shop welcoming him in.” 


Radio Used by Fake Mediums 


Fake spiritualistic mediums are quick to 
make use of new devices and appliances 
that lend themselves to their purposes in 
duping the credulous public and induc- 
ing them to surrender their hard-earn- 
ed money. It is not surprising therefore 
that some of these gentry are relying on 
radio for some of their most impressive 
“divinations.” Writing in Popular Radio, 
Houdini, the well-known magician, tells us 
that as early as 1852 an Ohio medium put 
to practical use the wireless idea when he 
installed hidden speaking tubes by means 
of which his confederate—the “invisible 
girl”—could communicate with him from 
an adjoining room. 


Nowadays, the article continues sub- 
stantially, the “invisible girl” may be a 
considerable distance away and may get her 
cues with the aid of a powerful opera glass. 
She can hear the questions asked through 
a concealed microphone and can communi- 
cate with the medium by means of an in- 
genious wireless arrangement. Thousands 
are being deceived by unscrupulous fakers 
who make use of such apparatus pretending 
that the information and disclosures they 
receive come from the realm of spirits. 


One medium who wanted to allay doubts 
as to her spiritualistic ability and win a 
large and paying clientele stationed re- 
porters in police and newspaper offices 
about the city with instructions to transmit 
to her any striking news dispatch, fresh 
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from the wires. An assistant at a telephone 
near her room received the message and 
“proadeast” it from an antenna hidden in 
the rug on which the medium stood. Im- 
pulses were received through a radio an- 
tenna in the sole of the medium’s shoe and 
conveyed to a sensitive phone receiver 
hidden in a large bouquet on her shoulder, 
Thus she was able to give those sitting in 
her seance a report of a murder that took 
place only a few minutes before in another 
part of the city. Her report was confirmed 
by the newspaper accounts published under 
glaring headlines t'e following morning. 

fhe medium may wear a phone receiver 
over one ear with the aerial and receiving 
set hidden in her hair or under a heavy 
wig. The transmitting antenna may be 
hidden in a chandelier or in a picture on 
the wall. Thus she is able to tell a yisi- 
tor’s name the minute he steps into the 
room and disclose various details of his 
personal history and that cf his friends 

the information has come to her by radio 
from her confederate who ascertained the 
facts while the visitor waited in-an ante- 
room, The medium of course can prove 
that she has not left the room and this 
is very convincing in the eyes of those 
uninitiated in the use of wireless for such 
pt rposes, 

“Radio at present is the greatest aid to 
the fraud mediums,” Houdini declares, “and 
they are sure to take advantage of every 
new development. If there are mediums 
who are not fraudulent, I have yet to see 
them.” 


Thought Frog was Eating Moon 


“Yesterday there was a complete eclipse 
of the moon,” writes Joseph Rock of the 
National Geographic Society from Nguluko- 
Likiang, China. “You should have heard 
the yelling and the screaming of the people. 
The whole village ran about like mad beat- 
ing gongs, drums, and howling. The peo- 
ple thought a huge frog was eating the 
moon up and they had to make as much 
noise as possible to scare the frog away. 

“Some took rice to bed with them and 
others cooked food for fear it would be 
dark the next day and they would be un- 
able to cook. Candles, even, are unknown 
here and people go about with pine torches 
as their only light. No wonder whole 
limsy villages are burned down.” 


Making Violin Strings 


rhe entrails of the sheep, and not of the 
cat as popular satire would have it, are used 
in the manufacture of the gut strings used 
on the various stringed instruments. Nearly 
all countries furnish a part of the raw ma- 
terial, and though Italy has the name of 
producing the very finest quality of strings, 
it is from England and Scotland that the 
best gut is procured, the product of these 
countries having the best qualities both as 
to color, fiber and length. 

In the commercial form the raw material 
comes in tanks of strips about 12 inches 
long, looking very much like ordinary raw- 
hide. These tanks are first put to soak in 
vats of water, preferably clear, soft, spring 
water, as any muddiness will affect the 
color of a string. After they have been im- 
mersed a sufficient time they soften and 
swell into a soft, white, pulpy mass, looking 
not unlike vermicelli. Young girls now 
sort the short and long pieces, and the 
latter are strung on a frame and passed 
between rollers which partially dry them, 
after which, still in a soft, pulpy state, they 
are carried to the cutters who by the aid of 
an upright knife and proper gages slit each 
strip lengthwise into a number of pieces of 
exactly equal width. The pieces are again 
assorted and again partially dried and de- 
livered to the twisters who by giving the 
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strips a few turns make them perfectly 
round, which shape they retain when dry. 
The strings, for by this time they have be- 
come recognizable as such, are now stretch- 
ed tightly in frames and polished with 
pumice stone and pass to the operation of 
bleaching, which is accomplished by ex- 
posing them several days in strong sunlight. 
They are finally wound in spirals to give the 
proper coil, and pasted in boxes, when they 
are ready for the dealer. 





An Easy Trick But Puzzling 


Get seven “wine corks” as they are called, 
These are not tapering like the ordinary 
cork but are of uniform diameter from 
end to end. Produce the corks and propose 
that spectators make them float in a verti- 
cal position in a pan of water. Probably all 
who undertake the stunt will put the corks 
into the water one at a time and, try as 
they will, they cannot prevent them from 
floating on one side (if the length of each 
is greater than its diameter as it should be). 
When everybody: has tried and given the 
thing up as impossible you take the corks 
together in your hand, arranging six in a 
circle about the seventh in the center. Then 
you slowly lower them, ends downward, to 
the water and gently release them. They 
will float vertically because they support 
one another in that position. Of course no 
sleight-of-hand or illusion is involved. It’s 
all a matter of knowing how to take ad- 
vantage of simple physical principles. 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


Please do not ask the Pathfinder to furnish solutions to 
puzzle-problems. When you have a problem in everyday 
life you have to find the solution. The Pathfinder is trying 
to teach people to depend on themselves. 


No. 225. If goose eggs are worth three 
cents each; duck eggs one and one-half 
cents each; and chicken’eggs one-half cent 
each, how many of each kind will a man 
get if he buys 19 eggs for 19 cents? Ans, 
to 224— 

35 148 
~ ——e ef 


70 296 





- ENGINE WAS AFRAID OF RAIN 


Nearly all the great inventions and dis- 
coveries which have made modern life so 
wonderful and at the same time so strenu- 
ous have been produced within the last 
century. A huge step forward was made, 
just a little less than a century ago, when 
the steam engine was adapted to haul trains 
of “wagons” on railroads. A copy of the 
Philadelphia Chronicle of that period con- 
tains this unique advertisement: “Notice— 
The locomotive engine (built by Mr. W. 
Baldwin of this city) will depart daily 
when weather is fair with a train of passen- 
gers; on rainy days horses will be attached.” 
This engine “built by Mr. Baldwin” was 
the beginning of the great Baldwin loco- 
motive works, which is now one of the big- 


‘gest things of the kind in the world. Mr. 


Baldwin made the ‘astonishing boast that 
his original engine would “draw 30 tons on 
a level road.” Now a single freight car 
will hold twice that much. 


SOME ILLUSTRIOUS “NAMES 


The Christian Advocate has been collect- 
ing interesting names from news reports 
etc. as follows: s 

Dorothy Toadvine, Dusky Whitehead, 
Orange Lemon, Ura Hinton, Etta Blizzard, 
A. June Day, Charming Amos, Olive Green, 
S. O. Long, Sam Hill, Fern Cauliflower, Hol- 
ly Day, I. B. Lucky, June Berry, Ione Coke, 
Etta Chew, Gent Breaks, Virginia Riehl, 
Iva Holaday, Matthew Dorr Sill, Lotta Wood, 
Iva Husband, Mrs. Savacoal, Icycle Scott, 
John Sidebottom, 
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pay you cash each week. Write 
eodlay for full particulars and free booklet. 


WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARB SERVICE LIMITED 


Authorized Capital $1,250, 
84 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 


“SAY! JOHNNY!) 


(Or Eddie, Charlie or Frank!) 
If you're a “‘go-getter’’ we have 
an offer to make that will put 
money in your pocket every day, or 
every week—good, clean money that 
\, \_ you will earn by doing just a little 
work for us that both your father and 
mother will approve. The first boy in each locality 
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Good Reading for Children 


Good wholesome reading for children plays an important 
part in the building of the character. The following 
magazines at this special club price offer the best. 


Youths” Companion... | PBe9O 


yaite Folks, for small tots, may be added to the club 
lor only $1.25 extra. Send your order to 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO.. Washington, D. C, 
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4733-4727—A Pleasing “Sports Costume. Blouse, 4733 
—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt, 4727—6 Sizes: 25, 27, 29, 31, 33 and 35 inches waist 
measure, with corresponding hip measure, 35, 37, 39, 41, 43 
and 45 inches. To make this costume for a 38-inche size will 
require 4% yards of 40-inch material. TWO separate Pat- 
terns. 15 cents FOR EACH pattern. 

4747—An Up-to-Date One Piece Dress.—3 Sizes: 16, 18 
and 20 years. An 18-year size requires 5% yards of 32- 
inch material. Price, 15 cents. 

47 A Smart Frock for the Growing Girl.—4 Sizes: 8. 
10, 12 and 14 years. A 10-year size requires 3% yards of 
32-inch material, if made with long sleeves. If made with 
short sleeves 3% yards is required. Price 15 cents. 

426{—A Comfortable Frock for Home or Porch.—7 Sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 
38-inch size will require 4% yards of 32-inch material, 
Price 15 cents. 

4749—A Pretty Frock for Mother’s Girl.—4 Sizes: 4. 6, 
8 and 10 years. An 8-year size requires 2 yards of 36-inch 
material. Price 15 cents. 

4740—A Neat and Pretty “Apron Frock.’’—4 Sizes: 
Small, 34-36; Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 
46-48 inches bust measure. A Medium size requires 4% 
yards of 32-inch material. Price 15 cents. 
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Herewith find ...... cents oe which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each 
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De not order other patterns on this coupon. 
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write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 
for pattern to Pathfinder. Washington, D. C, 
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Women’s Newsettes 


Hour-Law Upheld by Court. The supreme 
court of South Dakota upheld a law setting 
a maximum of 54 hours a week for employ- 
ed women and children. 








Mrs. Harding Lays Cornerstone. Mrs. 
Florence Kling Harding, widow of the late 
president, attended the laying of a high- 
school: cornerstone at Bridgeport, Conn. 
The building will cost $1,000,000 and will 
be called the Warren Harding high-school. 
The silver trowel used by Mrs. Harding in 
laying the cornerstone was beautifully en- 
graved and was presented to her. 





Big Club for Women. Business and pro- 
fessional women in New York plan an 18- 
story clubhouse exclusively for women in 
West 23rd street to cost $4,000,000. There 
will be 1000 single bedrooms with private 
bath which will rent for from $10 to $15 a 
week. Miss Anne Morgan, prominent so- 
cial worker, is active in the project. 


Invasion of Brides. Steamers arriving 
from Japan at San Francisco are crowded 
with Japanese brides hurrying to this 
country before the immigration prohibifion 
goes into effect July 1. 


Miss Rockefeller Arrested. Miss Abby 
Rockefeller, 21-year-old daughter of John 
D. Rockefeller jr., was found guilty of driv- 
ing her car at a speed of 29 miles an hour 
in New York. Sentence was suspended. It 
was her second offense. 


Hiss Mother of 11. A mother of 11 chil- 
dren was howled down when she attempted 
to speak at a meeting of Labor party wom- 
en at London which passed a resolution 
demanding rigid birth control for work- 
ing women. 





-__— 


Win Baking Prizes. Patsy Akin of Den- 
ton country, Tex., and her mother, Mrs, 
Nick Akin, carried off first and third prizes 
respectively in the annual state baking con- 
test. Patsy was first in the bread contest 
for club girls. Her mother was entered in 
the biscuit contest for women. Twenty- 
eight counties were represented. 


Expelled for Smoking. Three Smith col- 
lege girts who violated the rule which 
prohibits smoking by students were drop- 
ped from the college rolls. They were 
caught puffing cigarettes in a tea room. 


Black Cat Saved Her. Mrs. Raymond 
Franzen of San Francisco, returning from 
Europe on the steamship Orca, was on her 
way to her stateroom when she heard a 
black cat yowling. Superstitious, she went 
back to the lounge. A few minutes later 
the Norwegian freighter Porsanger rammed 
the Orca in a fog off New York. Mrs. Fran- 
zen’s stateroom was destroyed. 


Earache Due to Cherry Stone. For 12 
years Mrs. Joseph Korda of Lorain, Ohio, 
suffered with earache. Recently she lost 
her hearing entirely. She went to a doctor. 
He removed a cherry stone from one of 
her ears. Now she can hear as well as ever. 


48-Hour Week in Rhode Island. The bill 
establishing a 48-hour work week for wom- 
en and children in Rhode Island became a 
law with the signature of Gov. Flynn. 


Y. W. C. A. Given Million. The national 
convention of the Y. W. C. A. at New York 
announced the gift of $1,000,000 from John 
D. Rockefeller. One-third of this year’s 
budget, which amounts to $1,250,000, will 
be devoted to activities in foreign lands. 
It was voted to allow women of all faiths 
full yoting membership in the association. 
However, this will not become effective 
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French Woman Reveals Secret for Which 
Millionaires Have Paid Thousands 
See Her Free Offer Below 


So as to enable every fat man 
or woman to benefit by the 
amazing French discovery 
with which Europeans are 
now getting rid of flabe 
by hips and doublechins 
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tried in the past, you 
can NOW do just as I 
did and get a slim, beautiful 
figure, without DIETS, EXER- 
CSE, ABSURD CREAMS 


LIANCES. 
ant will = you just what to do A 
reduce and give you secret fi 
— millionaires have paid thou 
sands. 




















5 Madame Plaine, Devt. 258, 
350 W. Sist St., N. Y. City. 
8 Kindly explain + e confidentially 
8 and absolutely free ¢ of charge what 
g you did to reduce. (Print 


ee eeereeere 


' 
Tf you care to, enclose Sc in stamps to help cover the expense. ' 
OOO EWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


Gece tte Ihave r) — woeretdisegvary which I found t. Paris. 


i 
covying my advertisement, a ear ar Ae 
Reet] 860 W .8istSt.,.N.Y.City 














THE ar WONDERFUL a 
VENTIO NOWN TO THE E 
BROIDERY V WORLD Fits any a 
ing machine. Works any design, in 
one-tenth the time. More beautiful 
than handwork. Finest thing out 
for braiding. Gives your outer gar> 
ments and lingerie exquisite charm 
of beautiful needlework. Makes old 
Fay pee rments look new. Send no money. 
F 





tman 60 cts. We include one 

tra ra attachment ell it to your neighbor for 
r= your Rw id back Money ret 

P~ 5 days 


B. F, GILBERT MATL ORDER ppd 
Dept. 35 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


ASTHMA 


—-FREE TREATMENT 


Get quick relief, then tell others. Every 

sufferer from distressing paroxysms write 

today for absolutely FREE treatment 

“=~ GREEN MOUNTAIN ASTHMA COM- 
ES 7 POUND as recommended by leading meti- 
“0 eal works and prominent physicians for 
many years. Originated in 1868 by Dr. ! 

Guild, Specialist in Asthms and Kid- 


i. 
ney trouble. Authoritative treatise 
Asthma included, free. 


J. H. GUILD co. Box 20, RUPERT, VT. 
Regular packages 25 cents and $1.00 at druggist* 

















FOR OUR SOUTHERN FRIENDS 


We have arranged a good all around low 
priced club of the Pathfinder and four 
“Dixie Favorites” which we feel sure will 
please you, and too, at a big saving. 


The Pathfinder lll 
Progressive Farmer Five 85 
Farm & Fireside for 1 


American Needlewoman One aes 
Mother's Magazine Year $1.40 
Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 
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Pupils of the art sepertmont of Textile high- 
echool, New York, displayed a number of 
dresses and fancy gowns ata part exhibitidn 
in New York =: Helen Hilley et is 
shown hera displaying gowns the. esigned. 
it is claimed that over 1500 costumes with the 
particular printed design she is wearing were 
sold last year. 





until approved by the 1926 convention, At 
the present time voting and holding office 
is restricted to Protestants. The conven- 
tion pledged itself to strive for the removal 
of the causes of war, to “promote a con- 
structive program for peace” and to make 
war an “international crime.” 





Raps Movies and Papers. Speaking before 
the world’s committee meeting of the Y. W. 
Cc, A. at Washington, Miss Elena Landazuri, 
delegate from Mexico, deplored what she 
described as the “trashy stupidity” of mo- 
tion pictures and the modern newspaper. 





Sophie Lyons Passes. Sophie Lyons, self- 
styled “queen of the underworld” who gave 
up a life of crime to preach law observance, 
died at Detroit. She willed most of her 
$300,000 estate as a home for children of 
prison inmates. Sums were set aside to 
provide reading matter for prisoners and 
delicacies for prison sick and death-house 
inmates. When the will was opened a tiny 
\merican flag was revealed. A paper at- 
tached bore these words: “God bless this 
flag. My dear father, brother and only son 
died for it. That is why it is so precious 
to Sophie Lyons.” 





VIEWS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
Birmingham News—Think how many 
women have talked that way over a back- 
yard fence without knowing it was “testi- 
mony.” 





Miami News Metropolis—It is a wise wom- 
an who asks for what she can’t have so 
she can compromise on what she wants. 





Chicago Blade—Past love affairs are those 
things a woman keeps still about till she 
gets in a quarrel with her husband. 


Detroit News—What has become of the 
old-fashioned woman who sought her hus- 
band’s advice on how to arrange her hair? 


Philadelphia Inquirer—The difference be- 
tween a man buying a hat and a woman en- 
gaged in the same thing is about four hours, 





Jersey City Journal—Apparently she isn’t 
a personage unless the photograph taken on 
the incoming liner shows her with her 
legs crossed. 





National Republican—Anyway a flapper 
does not try to make her waist look like 
an hour-glass as her grandmother did. 


Roanoke Times—Slavery is supposed to 
be a thing of the past, but we notice 
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there’re still a few 200-pound male brutes 
Keing led around by the nose by some little 
woman only five feet tall and weighing 
less than 110 pounds. 


Sioux City Journal—Beauty doctors, who 
perfected a lipstick that does not rub off, 
might win even more gratitude from a class 
if they would invent a powder that has no 
affinity for a coat lapel. 


Buffalo Courier—Some women have learn- 
ed to alight froma street car facing forward. 


Roanoke Times—Maybe it’s the woman 
who pays—but usually it’s the man who 
supplies the funds. 





Petersburg Progress Index—It’s an old 
skirt that has no turning. 





WAR’S DISABLED WOMEN 


Much has been said of the disabled sol- 
diers of the World war, but little of the 
disabled women who went over seas to 
make living and dying easier for the fight- 
ing men. Perhaps it is due to the fact that 
they have said nothing about it themselves. 
Only those who have come in close contact 
with them know of the trials and hard- 
ships they suffered both in Europe and in 
this country. The physical and nerve strain 
they underwent is beginning to tell, and 
during the past year the cases of a large 
number of these women were brought to 
the attention of various welfare organiza- 
tions. 

The war department has now opened the 
doors of two soldiers’ homes to enlisted ex- 
service women, though their disabilities 
are not directly traceable to the war. Pro- 
visions haye been made to admit them to 
the home for disabled volunteer soldiers 
at Danville, Ill., and at Milwaukee, Wis. 
Those suffering from general disabilities 
will be taken care of at Danville, and tu- 
berculosis patients at Milwaukee. 

Three generations of ex-service women 
are to benefit by this ruling of the war de- 
partment—those of the Civil war, the Span- 
ish war and the World war. Approximately 
52,000 women served in these three wars. 
The war department’s provision does not 
recognize any women except those who 
served with the army, the navy and the 
marine corps. The women who incurred 
disabilities while in service of other organ- 
izations must be cared for by their own 
groups, through private subscription.— 
Woman’s Weekly. 


ISN'T THIS PECULIAR! 


The town of Peculiar, Mo., has explained 
the peculiarity of its name. It is fanciful, 
of course, arising from a letter from the 
postoffice department, expressing the opin- 
ion that the inability of the residents there 
to choose a name for their community was 
“mighty peculiar.’ While the taste for ex- 
ploring early origins is manifesting itself 
of late, the genesis of “Braggadocio,.” Mo., 
might be looked up. Then there is Noncha- 
lanta, Kans., Sandy Mush, N. C., and Goose 
Ankle, Ark.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 
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Learn My Secret 
for Removing 
Superfluous Hair 
and Your Worry is 
Gone Forever 


Ill Tell You Free 


I had become utterly discouraged 
with a heavy growth of hair on my 
face and lip. had tried every sort of 
depilatory and 
electrolysis and 
8 even a razor. 
But I couldn’t 
get rid of it. 


Then I made 
awonderfuldis- 
covery. I found 
a simple meth- 
od by which 3 
removed the 
hair at once and 
most wonderful 
to relate, it 
keeps the hair 
removed, My 
face is now as 
smooth as a 
baby’s, not only 
free from su- 

rfluous hair, 

ut from pim- 
ples and blem- 
ishes. 


I have ex- 
plained this dis- 
covery to thou- 
, sands of women 
who have had 
the same ex- 
perience with it 
that I had and 
I will explain it 
to you if you 
also have ieuiemigs hair. It isn’t 
like anything you have ever used. It 
is not a powder, paste, wax or liquid, 
not a razor, not electricity. It causes 
no itching or burning and leaves no 
scars. As easy to use as your comb 
or brush. 


Send for Free Book 


A book that tells just how this 
wonderful method gets rid of super- 
fluous hair is free upon request. 
Don’t send a penny—just a letter or 
Dept. 1004 Address Annette Lanzette, 

Care Hygienic Labora- 
tole, 204 S. Peoria St, , Chicago, Ill 
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Free: 




















Kiutch False Teeth 


Ki holds them tight. You can eat and talk 
your false teeth as wellbe> you did with your <a Don't 
endure dropping, ye a a 9 another day. 
direct from us. Satis Rete ae or 
money back. Hart a ‘Co., Box 3 s002, Elmira, N. ¥. 


PAIN IN sis 


Indigestion, Gas, Colic, Gallstone troubles. I tried everything. 
even 2 operations, before finding help I'l! tell you about 
Madeline E. Unger, Dept. 91, 22 Quincy St., 


SE _A TRAINED NURSE 


Steady income, Graduates earn $95.00, 00 to rm. 
em ‘study course. Diplomaissued. Established 


We Wo alt hospital ¢ perience. 33,.0r dredgery. Learn q 
AMERICAN TRAINING L, 1547 N. LaSalle St., pacie 


$--* "varywhere. 


Easy 
work. Big 
“ 
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(Around the Home {°F 





Growing Peanuts for Profit 


Peanuts have become one of the best 
money crops for use in rotation with cot- 
ton and other farm crops in the fight 
against the boll weevil. Until recently 
peanuts were grown in the greater part of 
the Gulf region primarily for stock feed- 
ing but now they are of commercial im- 
portance in no less than 12 Southern states. 
Peanuts have a high food value. 

Good seed, proper preparation of the soil, 
frequent cultivation of the crop, proper 
harvesting, curing and grading are the 
main essentials to the realization of a 
profit from the product. Most failures have 
been due to the neglect of one or more of 
the above requirements. Many losses have 
resulted from the practice of windrowing 
the peanut vines for curing instead of 
stacking them around small poles. 


Peanuts are in increasing demand for oil 
manufacture and for making many other 
peanut products. It is always safe for the 
Southern farmer to grow peanuts as every 
part of the crop can be used to advantage 
for feeding on the farm in case the market 
does not justify their sale. A closer work- 
ing relation between growers and dealers 
is desirable and the establishment of stand- 
ard grades will do much toward stabiliz- 
ing the industry. Detailed information 
about peanut growing is contained in Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1127 which can be obtained 
free by writing direct to “Division of Pub- 
lications, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.” 

Preventing Milk Taints 

Undesirable flavors and odors in milk 
and more particularly in cream are often 
produced by feeding green alfalfa, green 
corn, or turnips. The first named produces 
more pronounced “off” flavors and odors 
than does green corn. It is preferable to 
feed green alfalfa immediately after milk- 
ing, and when it is used as a pasture the 
cattle should be taken off about five hours 
before milking. Green corn not exceeding 
25 pounds may be fed at any time. Even 
15 pounds of turnips fed an hour before 
milking will produce taints, but feeding 
the same quantity just after milking will 
avoid this. Slight off flavors and odors can 
be removed and strong ones reduced by 
aeration. 








Modern Improvements in Rural Homes 

What a doleful picture of American farm 
life it is that Senator Ladd of N. Dak. 
pictures. He says that instead of helping 
the farmers, all the modern improvements 
and reforms, including autos and prohi- 
bition, have injured them. If that were 
true it would indeed be a terrible indict- 
ment for civilization—but luckily it is not 
true. You can see the silver lining to the 
cloud if you do as Lincoln urged, but there 
are always those who will insist on seeing 
the dark side. 

There is no question that invention has 
done more for the city folks than the rural 
folks—that is why people continue to flock 
from the country into the cities. Not 
enough attention has been given to better- 
ing the condition of our rural population. 
Roosevelt when president appointed a com- 
mission that looked into the matter—and 
that commission made some fine reeom- 
mendations—hut that + 
mev- 





home should have the same Mane but for 
some reason it has always been supposed 
that the country people could carry their 
water from a spring or well and put up 
with all the inconveniences of such a 
system, or lack of system. The fact is that 
a large part of the drudgery that is now 
attached to farm life is unnecessary. Mod- 
ern improvements would not only add to 
the comfort of our rural population but 
would be a paying investment in a finan- 
cial sense. Every unnecessary step taken 
is a handicap, and it all adds to the cost of 
operating a farm, 

American farmers have come to the part- 
ing of the ways. They should either adopt 
modern methods and insist on having ev- 
ery kind of machine and facility to lighten 
their labors, or they should quit the farm, 
take up work in the cities and let the city 
people begin to worry about where their 
foodstuffs are coming from. That will bring 
the prices of farm products up and restore 
the balance. The plight of our farmers 
is largely due to the fact that they can’t 
compete with modern machine methods. 

Running water in house and barn, effi- 
cient heat, telephone and radio communica- 
tion, electric light and power, gasoline en- 
gines for sawing wood and doing other 
hard work, tractors, cream _ separators, 
autos and trucks, decent roads, good read- 
ing, music, good schools, churches and 
stores—these are some of the things that 
every American family is entitled to and 
should insist on having. If you live in 
the country, don’t stand for the idea that 
you are on that account to be isolated and 
condemned to a life sentence at hard labor. 
You are just as good as the city people who 
have the improvements, and if you strike 
for them you can have them. Modern im- 
provements, instead of costing moncy, will 
save you money. If you try to get along 
without them you are laboring under a 
great disadvantage. 


Hogs Till Orchard Soil 


J. W. Tuttle, an Ontario, Canada, farmer, 
leaves the task of plowing and cultivating 
the soil in his orchard to his hogs. They. 
do an effective job of it too, he declares, 
charge nothing for their work and inci- 
dentally dig out a considerable part of 
their living. Four years ago, he says, his 
little orchard which had been sadly neg- 
lected produced only a few bushels of ap- 
ples. The following spring he pruned and 
sprayed the trees and then turned in a 
herd of 30 hogs. They rooted for their 
living all summer, turning the soil thor- 
oughly. Thirty-two barrels of apples were 
harvested that fall. The yield the follow- 
ing year, with the same kind of tillage, was 
85 barrels. The fourth year 205 barrels 
were produced. . 

The soil of an orchard of course must be 
kept rich and it ought to be stirred more 
or less to keep it in good mechanical con- 
dition. Hogs therefore might be highly 
beneficial so long as they could be kept 
from damaging the bark or roots of the 
trees, as they are apt to do at times. If 
water collects anywhere on the ground they 











[Cuticura Soap 


Pure and Wholesome 


~ The Skin Clear 


“-~m sold everywhere. 
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Chicks—Pullets 
Ss. C. White 
Leghorns 


265-331 (Pedigreed) Egg Strain 


The Best That Money 
Can Buy 









Mr. Kirtley, Ohio, io, writes, “My pullets averaged 240 
Save Money! ® Bay this why my quality stock 
and 12, 16, and 20 weeks old pall tilts for munedinte o* 
valuable catalog free. as woes. Big 
Kerlin’s Grand ; 

ns Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 27, Center Hall, Pa. 

















Low June Prices 
Price alone, of course, doesn’t make good chicks, but re- 
member--these are Hillpot a the = quality. 
Be re ee 3 $5 0 
‘Barred Rocks. :: : : 19358 $$:88 ES 
ws RS «Po 
| re . > + 2.75 5.50 ° 


em | ScBivetios, Send money order, check 
d letter. Safe arrival of full 
within 1200 miles. 













Atomic Salts will produce amazing 
results in your garden! Radio-ac- 
tivity — soil. 


on 
plant food v 

SEND FOR TRIAL ‘PACKAGE 
Send $1.00 for g 


trial pa 
for 50 square yards of soil. M aa oe Guarantee 
Dept. 4.£. Radium ProductsCo.Cincinnati oy) 


AGENTS 


Make $10 to $20 
daily selling 
Premier Knife 
and Scissors 
Sharpeners. 


Increases 
chemica! 














200% PROFIT 


ormore. 9 out of 10 
women buy Pro. 
duces keen edge 
quickly Sells for 50c 


PREMIER MFG. CO. 
Dept.7 Detroit, Mich’ 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY syichly for. cash: 20 mone’ 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN. NEBR. 
Wante 


cash price. 


















gathering evergreens, roots 


EARN $5 to $10 DA herbs, all or sparetime. We t« 


you. Book and prices free. BOTANICAL L, New 


to pls — owner having farm or unimproved 
fle. Give particulars and lowest 


pane” 5 Biack, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


Haven, Conn. 





Good Job Printing Sito re. "co" colmstes et. 








FATHER—MOTHER 


The Pathfinder offers boys an exceptional opportunity 
during the summer vacation to build up a little business 
of their own that will-net a nice sum every week in 
the year. We want an energetic boy in every com- 
munity to act as our agent. To such a boy, we give 
exclusive agent’s privileges for both woke ‘sales and 
yearly subscriptions. By devoting a little time to 
this pleasant work while out of school, the boy wil! 
have a business established when school again opens. 
that he can easily look after on Saturdays, and not 
interfere with his school work. This plan not only 
occupies a boy’s spare time, which is a great essential 
in character building, but is a means of his earning 
money of his own and at the same time gaining 
valuable business experience. 


We do not give boys worthless premiums in return 
for their time and e ort but pay them in cash every 
week. There are no formalities to observe or rules 
to learn. We furnish papers the first week free, 
allowing the boy to sel! or distribute them as he 
desires. After he completes = sale each week, he 
simply deducts his from the money collected 
and reports to us ordering his papers for the next week. 
We furnish report blanks and return envelopes. Many 
boys are making big money selling the Pathfinder 
and your boy can do as well as others. 


We Invite parents and teachers to take this up with 
their boys and write us without delay as the first boy 
in each locality to register will have the preference 
and he will remain our agent as long as he desires. 
Write today to 


THE PATHFINDER, Desk 26, WASHINGTON, D, C. 
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This picture shows the famous nose rein 
used to steer camels. The rider can guide his 
beast anywhere by the rope ing through 
its nostril. However, it is only used in lands 
where the society for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals is unknown. 





are almost certain to start a wallow which 
as it becomes deeper and increases in area 
is bound to be detrimental to trees near it. 
Tuttle’s experience does not show con- 
clusively that tillage of orchard soil by 
hogs is altogether profitable. Pruning and 
spraying his neglected trees regularly might 
have produced the same results if the hogs 
had been kept out. Indeed it is possible 
that the trees would have done better with- 
out the hogs than with them. If the soil 
had been turned and worked with plow and 
harrow as in approved orchard practice the 
trees might have done far better. 


Interest in Morgan Horse Revived 


The Morgan breed of horses was very 
useful in the development of the country 
in earlier days but has been neglected for 
many years. However, it now seems to be 
acquiring something like its former popu- 
larity. It is being used to breed a type 
of light horse suitable for use on farms 
in this and in other countries. The U. S. 
Morgan horse farm at Middlebury, Vt., has 
shipped breeding stock to many states, also 
Japan, Porto Rico; Guam and Salvador. 


Start of Navel Orange Industry 

Fifty years ago two little navel orange 
trees were shipped to California by the 
department of agriculture. They were the 
first trees of their kind received in the 
Golden State and, in fact, were part of the 
original consignment from Brazil. Mr. and 
Mrs. Eliza Tibbetts of Riverside, Cal., drove 
a carriage 60 miles to receive them. Ex- 
pressmen laughed at their “folly.” But 
from these two trees sprang the great navel 
orange industry of California. Each year 
that state ships 50,000 carloads of this vari- 
ety of orange. 





Tuberculosis of Fowls 

Tuberculosis of fowls is widely distrib- 
uted over the United States. It is es- 
pecially destructive to flocks in the North 
and West. The course of the disease is 
slow, symptons are apparent only in the 
late stages and the mortality is high. Char- 
acteristic lesions are found in the internal 
organs of affected’ fowls and are easily 
recognized. Treatment of affected fowls 
is useless but the disease may be stamped 
out before it affects other farm stock by 
methods outlined in Farmers’ Bulletin 1200 
issued free by “Division of Publications, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 





Two New Varieties of Apples 


By crossing the Ben Davis and the Mc- 
Intosh a new apple, called the Cortland, has 
been evolved by New York pomologists. 
\nother new variety, named the Tioga, is 
the result of a cross between the Northern 
Spy and the Sutton. The Cortland is said 
to combine the best qualities of its parents 
and to be superior to them in some respects. 
It is a good keeper, well-flavored and ex- 
cellently adapted to soil and climatic con- 
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ditions of New England. The Tioga, a good- 
sized yellow apple of fine flavor, keeps well 
into the spring. Many who cherish fond 
memories of the delicious taste and texture 
of such old-time favorites as the Sheep- 
nose, Poundsweet, Rambo and Snow cannot 
see the advantage of developing new vari- 
ties to supplant the old. Few of the new 
varieties equal the eating qualities of the 
best old ones but they are often superior in 
that they yield better, keep better, are 
more marketable or are less subject to 
disease. 





RELIGION AND FUN 

A young man said the other day of his 
father, “Dad is quite a church-goer. He 
attends morning service. After dinner he 
goes to the ball game. At night he dresses 
up again and goes to church.” And the 
young man seemed to think that his father 
was a pretty good sort of a person, though 
there are doubtless many pious people who 
will say that he is not a good Christian. 

There is a notion among many folks that 
religion has no relationship to the normal 
human life. In order to be religious ac- 
cording to this standard it is necessary to 
eliminate all kinds of ordinary fun and 
enjoyment. This belief finds expression in 
legislation or attempted legislation. 

Religion ought to be just one expression 
of a normal life. A man cannot be religious 
in spots or at specified times. Humanity 
seems to have a tendency toward fun. The 
most uncomfortable person in the world is 





the puritanical individual who is pained and 
grieved that other people find it pleasant 
to laugh. Some of the evangelists to the 
contrary notwithstanding, it is hardly prob- 
able that the God who put a song into the 
throat of a bird, and a smile upon the petals 
of the flowers, and laugh into the billows 
of the ocean, will send anybody to hades, 
simply because he loves activity and fun. 
—Miami Herald. 





FATHER’S LOVE AND MOTHER’S 


Oh, father loves the baby, 
With love that’s fine and high, 
That is to say, provided, 

That baby does not cry; 

With tender and deep devotion, 
He’s willing, all the while, 
To be the pleased receiver 
Of baby’s sweetest smile. 


But mother loves the baby, 

When he is good, or bad; 

When, angel-like, he’s smiling, 

Or when he howls like mad. 

And baby has a feeling, 

Which time will not erase, 

That, while Dad has his good points, 
He can’t take Mother’s place. 

—Clara Aiken Speer in Kansas City Star. 





A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Train up a child in the way he should go: 
and when he is old, he will not depart from 
it—Proverbs 22:6. 






















T= chief concern of elderly 
people is their health, and 
that is assured by regular 
daily bowel movement. There is 
no truth, however, in the notion 
that because you are old you need 
a “‘strong physic.” In fact, just 
because you are old a mild laxative 
is better for you. The trouble 
with purges and cathartics and 
physics is that they shock the sys- 
tem and weaken it and make the 
muscles of digestion flabby. Dr. 
G. H. Brown, V. S., of Frederic, 
Wis., nearly wrecked his stomach 
with purgatives. Dr. Caldwell’s 
Syrup Pepsin restored his health, 
as it did Mrs. J. S. Etheridge’s, of 
Milledgeville, Ga. 


Does Not Gripe 


You can be sure of satisfactory 
evacuations every day if you will 
take a spoonful of Syrup Pepsin 
at night when you re- 


















a ‘DR. CALDWELL'S 
eas SYRUP PEPSIN 
Made them feel jolly again 


Good HealthIn HappyOld Age 


largest selling liquid laxative in the 
world. Because of its mildness and 
freedom from griping it is especially 
ideal for the extremes of ages, for 
children and for elderly people. 


Effective at Small Cost 


Get a bottle of Dr. Caldwell’s 
Ae Pepsin at any drug store. 
The formula is on the package, and 
the cost less than a cent a dose. 
Take it when you feel heavy, sleep 
poorly, have headache or night 
cramps, for these are also symp- 
toms of yn ny Give it to 
the children when they are rest- 
_ —e 4 — a — 

yrup Pepsin will keep you an 

the family free from constipation, 
a condition that lowers the vital- 
ity 25 per cent and raises the 
blood pressure 28 per cent. Free- 
dom from constipation lessens the 
pain of kidney trouble, neuritis 
and rheumatism. 








ou will not 2°**™if You Want to Try It Free Before Buying=== 
need to take it v eee ote” Washington St., 
moots encourage the § anu ait Sey en rs 
bowels to act for them- Send me a free trial bottle. Address to ‘. 
ves. The popularity § Wame................ ‘nda txedonte Kadi Wadiee eee . 
of this wonderful family Addon 
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Bishop of the St reet By William Hamilton Osborne 

















It was just one o’clock when Marcellus 
left the Downtown club in Pine street. He 
had lunched well. He purred with content- 


yment. He felt unusually fit. 


There was a fight on, and he was ready 
for it. His office was on Broad street, just 
across the way from the Stock Exchange. 
He turned south into William street, then 
west onto Wall. 

Underneath the statue of George Wash- 
ington—the statue with the polished legs— 
he paused a moment. He was attracted by 
a crowd, a crowd that was gathered almost 
in front of the Stock Exchange itself. 


The presence of this crowd did not startle 
him, it did not even mystify him. From 
his office windows for five years, during the 
summer months, he had watched this crowd 
almost daily. The first time it had gathered 
he had wondered; after that he had re- 
garded it simply as one of the incidents of 
the Street. He had ignored it. 

Now, however, he had all the afternoon to 
accomplish just one thing. He was in no 
hurry. He moved slowly across Broad street 
at the point where it conjoins with Wall 
and Nassau. 

He took up his position on the outskirts 
of the crowd. In the center stood a man, 
bare-headed. He stood upon a rudely fash- 
ioned stool; between his feet there lay his 
bishop’s hat. It was a mere fragment that 
caught the attention of Marcellus—caught 
and held it. 

“A pagan chief,” this man was saying, 
“builded a pyramid of skulls, skulls of his 
victims; and only scholars know his name 
today. There was another man who, on his 
knees, painted angels’ faces; men cross a 
continent to look upon his works—-I won- 
der why?” ... 

This man was Right Reverend William 
Wilkinson, the Bishop of the Street. 

Marcellus listened, listened for 10 min- 
utes. The man upon the stool was flaying 
Wall Street. He held the sword of right- 
eousness in his right hand and he knew it, 
and the crowd knew it. He was smiting 
Wall Street hip and thigh. 

“Huh,” muttered Marcellus to himself, as 
he moved toward Broad street, “what rot! 
Easy to say. Talk is cheap. He ought to 
have my job.” 

Marcellus’s job consisted chiefly in own- 
ing much and adopting ways and means to 
acquire much more. His pet proclivity was 
Structural Iron and Steel. Structural Iron 
and Steel was not a stock quotation, it was 
a business; and Marcellus owned it, lock, 
stock and barrel. 

He ascended in the private elevator that 
opened directly into his private office. His 
private office, one of a huge suite that occu- 
pied two floors, was upon the Broad street 
side. It was empty save for the presence 
of one man who stood at a window gazing 
intently, so it seemed, at the crowd across 
the street. The man turned and faced Mar- 
cellus. He was young, clean cut, clean shav- 
en and tanned by wind and sun. 

“Hello, Sargent,” said Marcellus crisply. 
“Just got back from Europe?” 

“Just got back,” returned the younger 
man, with a tone of deference, though he 
did not add “from Europe,” a fact that Mar- 
cellus remembered later on. “Just got back, 
and y 

Marcellus waved his hand and shook his 
head. “Don’t tell me anything about your 
travels, or the war,” he exclaimed, “until 
we're through! You came back in the nick 
of time, Sargent. I’m going to start in to 
skin Flavel, and. you’ve got to do the skin- 
ning. Bringinallthestuff, all the Flavel stuff, 
everything, and we'll start in right away.” 

Sargent was his confidential man. It was 








said upon the Street that Sargent was the 
highest paid underling in the world. 

Marcellus settled back into his chair. He 
purred once more with contentment. His 
digestion was perfect. His ample luncheon 
had satisfied him. He yawned pleasantly. 

It was perhaps 10 minutes before Sargent 
returned. With him was some supernu- 
merary, who bore with him half a dozen 
boxes full of correspondence. The super- 
numerary laid them on the desk and disap- 
peared. Sargent remained standing. 

“My doy,” said Marcellus, “let me tell 
you a few things that maybe you don’t 
know. Flavel has had the nerve to put in 
his bid on the Tri-State tubes. He’s had 
more nerve than that; he has built a plant 
on the Jersey meadows next dgor to ours. 
He has done more than that; he has tossed 
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Guide—This is the horse for which King 
Richard offered his kingdom. 

Visitor—But that horse didn’t exist. He 
only wanted it! 

Guide—That’s right. This is the horse he 
wanted !—Leipzig Lustige Blaetter. 





his gauntlet in my face, Sargent. He means 
business. There’s fire in his eye. He’s 
started out to trim us, Sargent. We've got 
to trim him first. 

Sargent nodded. “I’m with you, sir.” He 
started to open one of the letter files, but 
Marcellus once more shook his head. 

“Never mind all that stuff, Sargent!” he 
exclaimed. “That’s dead. We’ll start fresh. 
Somebody is backing Flavel; he’s getting 
money somewhere—money and credit. He’s 
not getting it here, of that I am satisfied.” 

“Where then?” queried Sargent. 

“There’s only one place he can get it,” 
went on Marcellus, “and that place is New- 
ark. Sargent,” he added, “I'll tell you what 
you do and do it right away. You put on 
your hat and coat. You go to Newark. You 
see the head of every- bank in Newark and 
tell ’°em this for me: that if they extend 
any kind of credit to this man, Flavel, Pll 
sick Wall Street on ’em. Tell them to fore- 
close every note he’s made and do it quick. 
You understand?” 

Sargent looked him squarely in the eye. 
“T understand, sir!” he exclaimed. He stood 
silent for a considerable space of time. 

“Well, be about it,” said Marcellus at 
length. “All you’ve got to do is to take 
the Hudson tube. You can see Ropes face 
to face in about 40 minutes.’ You can get 
to all of ’em by six o’clock.” 

Sargent nodded soberly. “I can get to 
all of them, Mr. Marcellus,” he returned, in 
measured tones, “but I won’t.” 

“What do you mean—you won’t?” snap- 
ped Marcellus. 

“I mean what I say,” returned Sargent 
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evenly. “When you spoke of a fight wit) 
Flavel, I felt just as ready for it as yoy 
did. I eat fights, sir; you know that. Buy 
I won’t go to Newark, I won’t ask the New- 
ark banks to do a thing like that.” 

“You won’t fight, eh?” said Marcellus, his 
eyes widening with wonder. 

“I will fight,” replied Sargent, “but lr 
fight in the open.” 

“Great guns!” cried the millionaire. “Isn't 
this in the open?” 

Sargent laughed. “You know it isn’t, sir,” 
he said, as though his words were super. 
fluous. “You know you’ve got no right to 
cut off Flavel’s credit. If you want to fight 
him, why don’t you fight him squarely, with 
low bids and good stuff? That’s the way to 
fight and I’m with you on a fight like that, 
and may the best man win. But this other 
kind of trickery—why don’t you be a man, 
Marcellus?” 

Marcellus stared at him. I.) the first 
place, Sargent had never addressed him 
hitherto without the prefix Mister; in the 
second place, Sargent had never uttered 
such radical sentiments before. Marcellus 
reddened as though a steel gauntlet had 
actually cut him across the face. He arose 
from his chair and strode toward Sargent, 
looking him keenly in the eye. 

“What is the matter with you, Sargent?” 
he demanded. “You're not sick?” 

“No,” said Sargent calmly. 

“Crazy, then?” said Marcellus. 

Sargent smiled superciliously. “I am not 
even crazy, Mr. Marcellus,” he said. “You 
will notice that when you remarked a 
quarter of an hour ago that I had just re- 
turned from Europe, I didn’t contradict you, 
neither did I confirm your statement. | 
didn’t say that I had just come from Europe, 
although some weeks ago I started out for 
Europe. The fact is, Mr. Marcellus, I didn’t 
léave the country. I have come back sound 
in mind and body, and sound in something 
else.” He drew himself up to his full 
height. “I am a graduate of the Harvard 
School of Business Ethics. I have spent 
my summer there——” 

“What in the name of conscience,” queried 
Marcellus, “is the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Ethics?” 

Sargent smiled again, showing his white 
teeth. “You will agree with me, Mr. Mar- 
cellus,” he proceeded, “that the latter day 
education has been wonderfully complete. 
You will not agree with me, however, that 
it has lacked, wofully lacked, one essential 
feature. Up to one year ago, Mr. Marcellus, 
you could get any kind of business training 
you wanted almost anywhere—except train- 
ing in one particular. Up toa year ago you 
could not be trained in business morals. | 
took the course. I am back. I am here and 
at your service.” 

“You’re a blamed idiot!” said Marcellus. 

“I am not an idiot,” returned Sargent. “I 
am your confidential man and one of the 
best in the country, and you know it.” 

“Well, then, be a confidential man and 
not a fool!” exclaimed Marcellus. “Go to 
Newark and put your fingers on those 
banks——” 

“Not on—your life,” said Sargent. “l 
can’t, because I’m a graduate of the Har- 
vard School of Business Ethics, and 10 
graduate of the Harvard School of Business 
Ethics can do a thing like that.” 

“You’d better resign,” remarked Marcel- 
lus grimly. 

“No, I won’t resign,” said Sargent. “There 
is no reason why I should.” 

“Yow’re fired then,” cried Marcellus. 

“What for?” asked Sargent. 

“For insubordination,” yelled Marcellus, 
“fordisobeying orders—for disobeying me! 

Sargent smiled. “I have a written con- 
tract with you, Mr. Marcellus,” he returned. 
He drew out a document and passed it over. 
“Look at it. Do you find anything there 
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Rural Excursionist, having his first trip 
on a sailboat—Look here, Captain; can’t 
you manage to keep a little more in the 
furrows ?—London Tit-Bits. 





that requires me to conspire with you to 
commit a crime? You can’t fire me so long 
asl am a faithful servant. Faithful servants 
don’t join conspiracies. I will remain in 
your employ.” 

Marcellus, without looking at the paper, 
tore it into pieces and tossed it into the 
waste basket. 

“It was only a copy,” said Sargent; 
original is in my safe deposit box.” 

“You won’t go to Newark, then?” growled 
Marcellus. 

“I will not,” said Sargent. 

“Then go to the devil,” returned the mil- 
lionaire. “I'll get somebody else.” 

He didn’t want to get somebody else, how- 
ever. He knew that Sargent was the man to 
do this trick. More than that, he believed 
that Sargent would do the trick in due 
course of time. He dismissed Sargent with 
a wave of his hand. 

Sargent left the room. Marcellus made 
up his mind that it would be a good thing 
to wait for perhaps 24 hours before taking 
up the matter with his confidential man 
again. He touched a button. A boy in uni- 
form entered the room. The boy approach- 
ed the desk and spoke first. 

“Mr. Fox is waiting in the ante-room to 
see you, sir,” he said respectfully. “He’s 
been waiting all the morning and he-waited 
all day yesterday. He says it is very im- 
portant. That is his message, sir.” 

“You tell Fox,” said Marcellus, “that I 
am not in. Tell him that I have not been 
in for a week, that I am on a vacation and 
will not be back for another week.” 

The boy stood staring at Marcellus. 
slowly shook his head. 
sir!” he exclaimed. 

“You can’t do what?” cried Marcellus. 

“I can’t give Mr. Fox your message, sir.” 


(To be concluded next week) 


SENATOR VEST’S TRIBUTE TO THE DOG 


Senator George G. Vest of Missouri will 
long be remembered for his classic eulogy 
on the dog. This tribute to man’s best 
friend was not delivered in congress, as 
many people suppose, but in a courtroom 
at Warrensburg, Mo. In the early seventies 
a Kentuckian living near Warrensburg 
owned a hound named “Old Drum.” The 
owner thought the world of his faithful 
dog. One morning “Old Drum” was found 
shot to death’near a neighbor’s house. Be- 
lieving that the neighbor had killed Old 
Drum, the owner brought suit in the justice 
of peace court for $150, the maximum sum 
recoverable in such a case. The court gave 
a verdict for the defendant and the case 
was appealed to the higher court. 


sy this time the blood of both parties 
was getting hot. Court costs were reach- 
ing an imposing sum and eminent_coun- 
sel had been employed. It so happened 
that Senator Vest was waiting in the court- 
room to try some important case. The 
orator consented to represent the owner 
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of Old Drum. During the examination of 
the witnesses Vest sat by as if a mere spec- 
tator. Large crowds were waiting, for the 
news had gone abroad throughout Johnson 
county that George Vest was going to speak 
in a “dog case.” One of the counsel had 
ridiculed the suit, making light of dogs in 
general. Then Vest arose and began to 
address the jury as follows: 


“Gentlemen of the jury, the best friend a 
man has in this world may turn against him 
and become his enemy. His son or daugh- 
ter whom he has reared with loving care 
may prove ungrateful. Those who ,are 
nearest and dearest to us—those whom we 
trust with our happiness and good name— 
may become traitors to their faith. The 
money that a man has he may lose. It 
flies away from him, perhaps when he needs 
it most. A man’s reputation may be sac- 
rificed in a moment of ill-considered ac- 
tion. The people who are prone to fall on 
their knees to do us honor when success 
is with us may be the first to throw the 
stone of malice when failure settles its 
cloud upon our heads. The one absolute, 
unselfish, friend that man can have in this 
selfish world—the one that never deserts 
him, the one that never proves ungrateful 
or treacherous—is his dog. 


“Gentlemen of the jury, a man’s dog 
stands by him in prosperity and in pov- 
erty, in health and in sickness. He will 
sleep on the cold ground, where the wintry 
winds blow, and the snow. drives fiercely, 
if only he can be near his master’s side. He 
will kiss the hand that has no food to offer; 
he will lick the wounds and sores that 
come in encounter with the roughness of 
the world. He guards the sleep of his 
pauper master as if he were a prince. When 
all other friends desert, he remains. When 
riches take wings and reputation falls to 
pieces, he is as constant in his love as the 
sun in its journey through the heavens. If 
fortune drives the master forth an outcast 
in the world, friendless and homeless, the 
faithful dog asks no higher privilege than 
that of accompanying him to guard against 
danger, to fight against his enemies. And 
when the last scene of all comes, and death 
takes the masterin its embrace, and his 
body is laid away in the cold ground, no 
matter if all other friends pursue their 
way, there by his graveside will the noble 
dog be found, his head between his paws, 
his eyes sad but open in alert watchfulness, 
faithful and true even to death.” 


When Senator Vest sat down there was 
not a dry eye in the courtroom. Men and 
women wept without shame. The jury was 
swept from deliberation by the pathos of 
the occasion. They immediately returned 
a verdict of $500, when the sum sued for 
was only $150. This wonderful tribute to 
the dog was later printed in the Congres- 
sional Record where it has been preserved 
for posterity. 
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"Donaldsoa Studio 
How About Your Kidneys ? 
Washington, D. C.—“My kidneys be- 
came congested and inactive, causing 
me to have such severe backaches that I 


could scarcely do my work; there was 
for about three months that I was mis- 


erable. I was told about Dr. Pierce’s 
Anuric Tablets (for kidneys and back- 
ache) and decided to give them a trial. 
I was much improved by the time I had 
taken one bottle and three bottles com- 
pletely rid me of all kidney trouble. I 
have had no more backache nor have I 
suffered in any way with my kidneys. 
They are in a perfectly normal state. I 
would advise those who suffer with 
their kidneys to take Dr. Pierce’s 
Anuric Tablets.”—Mrs. J. C. Otte, 751 
10th St., S. E. 

Help your weakened kidneys by ob- 
taining this “An-uric” (anti-uric-acid) 
of Dr. Pierce’s at your nearest drug 
store, or send 10c for trial pkg. to Dr. 
Pierce’s Invalids’ Hotel, Dept. “M,” in 
Buffalo, N. Y., or write for free med- 
ical advice. 
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Hundreds — they are well after 
taking a new discovery which per- 
mits sleep and exercise, clears system 
of impurities, working like magic in 
ending Asthma and Hay Fever. Sim- 
ply send name and filled prescription 
will be mailed you free to try. [If 
satisfied after ten days pay its cost, 
$1.25. Otherwise not a cent. Address 
C. Leavengood, druggist, 1522 S. W. 
Blvd., Rosedale, Kans. 
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$1.75 each, in dozen or gross lots. Sample 
sent apon receipt of $2.00. Agents 
wanted( Write for our money making eatalog. ) 
GOODYEAR RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Dept. E, 34 E. 9th Street, N.Y. C. 

Your Own Subscription FREE! 
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THE FIRE-WARDEN 
(Continued from page 11) 





most tender. It was one of the things she 
cared most for in him; and she walked to 
the veranda, leaving the two men alone— 
the man and the shadow of a man, 

Once she heard laughter in the room be- 
hind her; and it surprised her, pacing the 
veranda there. Yet Burleson always brought 
a new anecdote to share with her father— 
and heretofore he had shared these with 
her, too. But now——!” 


Yet it was by her own choice she was 
alone there, pacing the moonlit porches. The 
maid—their only servant—brought a de- 
canter; she could hear the ring of the 
glasses, relics of “better” times.... And 
now better times were dawning again— 
brief, perhaps, for her father, yet welcome 
as Indian summer. 

After a long while Burleson came to the 
door, and she looked up, startled. 

“Will you sing? Your father asks it.” 

“Won’t you ask me, too, Mr. Burleson?” 

oe i. Sy 

“But I want to show you my rose first. 
Will you come?—it is just a step,” 

He walked out into the moonlight with 
her; they stood silently before the bush 
which had so capriciously bloomed. 


“Now—lI will sing for you, Mr. Burleson,” _ 


she said amiably. And they returned to 
the house, finding not a word to say on 
the way. 

The piano was in decent tune; she sat 
down, nodding across at her father, and 
touched a chord or two. 

“The same song—the one your mother 
cared for,” murmured her father. 

And she looked at Burleson dreamily, 
then turned, musing with bent head, sound- 
ing a note, a tentative chord. And then 
she sang. 

A dropping chord, lingering like fragrance 
in the room, a silence, and she rose, looking 
at her father. But he, dim eyes brooding, 
lay back unconscious of all save mémories 
awakened by her song. And presently she 
moved across the room to the veranda, step- 
ping out into the moonlit garden—knowing 
perfectly well what she was doing, though 
her heart was beating like a trip-hammer, 
and she heard the quick step on the gravel 
behind her. 


She was busy with the long stem of the 
rose when he came up; she broke it short 
and straightened up, smiling a little greet- 
ing, for she could not have spoken for her 
life. 

“Will you marry me?” he asked, under 
his breath. 

Then the slow, clear words came, “I can- 
not.” 

“IT love you,” he said, as though he had 
not heard her. “There is nothing for me in 
life without you; from the moment you 
came into my life there was nothing else, 
nothing in heaven or earth but you—your 
loveliness, your beauty, your hair, your 
hands, the echo of your voice haunting me, 
the memory of your every step, your smile, 
the turn of your head—all that I love in 
you—and all that I worship—your sweet- 
ness, your loyalty, your bravery, your hon- 
or. Give me all this to guard, to adore— 
try to love me; forget my faults, forgive all 
that I lack. I know—I know what I am— 
what little I have to offer—but it is all that 
I am, all that I have. Constance! Con- 
stance! Must you refuse?” 

“Did I refuse?” she faltered. “I don’t 
know why I did.” 

With bare arm bent back and hand press- 
ed over the hand that held her waist im- 
prisoned, she looked up into his eyes. Then 
their lips met. 

“Say it,’ he whispered. 

“Say it? Ah, I do say it; I love you—I 
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love you. I said it years ago—when you 
were a boy and I wore muslin gowns above 
my knees. Did you think I had not guessed 
it? ... And you told father tonight—you 
told him, because I never heard him laugh 
that way before. ... And you are Jack— 
my boy that I loved when I was 10—my boy 
lover? Ah, Jack, I was never deceived.” 

He drew her closer and lifted her flushed 
face. “I told your father—yes. And I told 
him that we would go South with him.” 

“You—you dared assume that !—before I 
had consented!” she cried, exasperated. 

“Why—why, I couldn’t contemplate any- 
thing else.” 

Half laughing, half angry, she strained to 
release his arm, then desisted, breathless, 
gray eyes meeting his. “No other man,” 
she breathed—“‘no other man ” There 
was a silence, then her arms crept up closer, 
encircling his neck. “There is no other 
man,” she sighed. 


(The End) 


THE SADDEST WORDS 


The saddest thing 

A wife can say: 

“Why didn’t you pay 

That bill today?” 
—Birmingham News. 


We enter this 

As prize goat-getter: 

“Are you quite sure 

You mailed my letter?” 
—Macon Telegraph. 


Of all sad words = 

This line’s the winner: 

“Frank, dear, why don’t 

You dress for dinner?” 
—Detroit Free Press. 








And may we add 

Our own pet snubbers: 
“Don’t you go out 
Without your rubbers!” 





FREEZING EYEGLASSES 


Since optical glasses cannot be cut unless 
they are fixed in an immovable position, it 
has been the practice to glue them to iron 
frames of various sizes and shapes. Until 
a few years ago the plates of glass, when 
finished, were knocked off the frames by 
means of a light mallet, the blow being de- 
livered cautiously upon the edges of the 
plates. Naturally enough, this was a deli- 
cate and dangerous bit of work, and unless 
performed by the most expert of workmen, 
resulted, of course, in the injury of the lens. 
But the discovery was made that the blocks 
of crystal separated more readily when they 
had been exposed to a certain degree of 
cold. The result has been what might be 
called a revolution in the making of spe- 
cial glasses—Washington Star, 
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Mrs. Parish—Oh, Mr. Spivvins, there was 
something I wanted to ask you and I can’t 
remember what it was. 

Betty, chiming in—I know, Mummy. You 
were wondering the other day if Mrs. Spiv- 
vins got all her clothes from a second-hand 
store—London Humorist. 
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Gems from Exchanges 





Juneau Empire—Nash is in Seattle to 
have one of his remaining feet amputated, 
and further amputation of an already sey- 
ered limb because of frost bites. 





Albion News—H. J. Barnes and E, Ff, 
Bristol, accompanied by their own wives, 
were Cleveland visitors last Tuesday and 
Friday. 





Waupun News—All singers of the town, 
whether in the choirs or not, are asked to 
set on the stage to help in the carol singing. 


Chicago News—Mr. and Mrs. Charles T, 
Eddy of Oak Park will be married on next 
Thursday to Charles Silverblatt of Blythe- 
ville, Ark, 


Arkadelphia Standard—Mr,. Guy Golden 
and Mr. Havie Cash were visitors here. 








Chicago News—Trousers, lost, in restau- 
rant. Sat.,5 p.m. Finder call Austin 7700, 
Reward $5. 


Sacramento Bee—Their program on Fri- 
day night will include both musical and 
classical selections. 





Dutton Advance—Shopping in the earlier 
morning hours while aisles are uncrowded 
and salespeople fresh is most satisfactory. 


Cornell Sun—Lost: At Hades, rectangular 
wrist watch; reward. 


New Orleans State—John Borden, multi- 
millionaire, has presented the A. and M. 
college with Jackson Orion King, the inter- 
national grand champion Duroc Jersey 
boar, valued at $32,000. He will head the 
college here, which is one of the finest in 
the country. 








Brooklyn Eagle—For rent: Furnished 
room for gentleman looking both ways and 
well ventilated. 


Mendon Globe-Leader—The fire truck is 
now stored in the Ford garage. Those who 
do not have a key should go to the east 
window of the bank and the telephone op- 
erator will lower a key tied to a string and 
card to them from the office window. The 
key will unlock the first door on the west 
side. Please return key to the telephone 
office immediately, 





Ludington News—I wish to thank my 
neighbors and the Ludington fire depart- 
ment for their prompt action in saving my 
property, especially Chief Nathan Joseph 
for having the hose in my house before the 
blaze was discovered. S. L. Nicholson. 





Hartley Sentinel—The Sentinel is in re- 
ceipt of a renewal of the subscription of 
our former townsman, Ben Boldt, who is 
now agent at Presho, S. Dak. 





Benton Courier—Jim Harris and wife 
all-nighted with his mother, Mrs. Delilah 
Harris, one night last week. 





Tallapoosa Journal—The many Tallapoo- 
sa friends of Mrs. T. D. Elton will regret 
to learn that she is suffering from a broken 
Monday of last week. 


Van Buren Democrat—A family moving 
from Faulkner county last week paid $10 
freight transportation on two hound dogs 
nicely crated,, which was more than the 
freight paid on all of their other posses- 
sions. 





Lincoln County” News—Will the persons 
who borrowed my long ladder and Rolfe’s 
edition of “Romeo and Juliet” (orange 
binding) ‘kindly return the same to Mrs. 
Scudder? ° 
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Newspaper Views 


Washington Post—Co]l. Bryan says he 
would rather see someone else than himself 
in the White House. At last he seems to be 
coming over to the popular view. 














Birmingham News—It’s getting to where 
there isn’t much difference between parlia- 
mentary language and the kind a mule un- 
derstands. 





New York Herald-Tribune—The recent 
primaries left two Johnsons in the field— 
Magnus and Minus. 


Pittsburgh Gazette-Times—The world is 
growing better; there has been no mara- 
thon dancing for about a year. 





Boston Transcript—What about an anti- 
Don’t week, just for fun, some time? 





Rockford Star—The standpatter is safe 
so long as the people will stand patter. 





Kansas City Star—What they said was 
static when Coolidge talked over the radio 
we took for the White House cat. 





South Bend Tribune—The governor of 
Connecticut is going to college when his 
term expires. Some other public officials 
might do well to start in at night school 
without waiting. 


Lafayette Journal and Courier—Why not 
send Frank Vanderlip to put that gutter 
around the top of the Washington monu- 
ment, and then hope for the best? 





Toledo Blade—Trouble-makers can do 
enough damage without the help of beer 
and wine. 





Asheville Times—Hiram W. Johnson ap- 
pears to be the William J. Bryan of the 
Republican party. 


Winton Vindicator—Leon Trotzky says 
the United States has become “a colossal 
tower of Babel.” He should get himself a 
good radio set that eliminates local stations. 





Kansas City Star—The next war will be a 
scientific affair. The new battle cry will be: 
“Up guards, an atom!” 


Indianapolis Star—Maybe it’s some of 
that foot and mouth disease that ails con- 
gress these days. 


Toledo Blade—Considering the high cost 
of war, a bonus is as cheap as dirt. 





Asheville Times—It will be an alliterative 
campaign at any rate if Calculating Cal is 
opposed to Alluring Al. - 


Kansas City Star—Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler says the prohibition amendment will 
be repealed within five years. Persons of 
wet sentiment who are old enough to re- 
member the doctor’s previous predictions 
are steeped in gloom. 


Southern Lumberman—Archeologists at 
Kish have unearthed what they claim is the 
world’s oldest pen. Excluding, of course, 
the one at the local postoffice. 


Life—Premier Macdonald has urged the 
Prince of Wales to give up horses. The 
horses have already given up the prince. 


Baltimore Sun—In 1890 they called it 
temperament; now they call it individuali- 
ty; but in the old days they called it cuss- 
edness, 





Pittsburgh Sun—Has President Coolidge’s 
policy been one of giving congress enough 


Be - hang itself? If so, will it be suc- 
cessful? 


There is just one answer to the 
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denouncers of congress. Let them give at- 
tention, each in his own district, to the kind 
of congressman he has sent to Washington. 





Boston Transcript—But how can Mr. Cool- 
idge be said to “lead” when there is no-one 
running in the race with him? 





Bridgeport Telegram—Financiers are 
people called in to clean up the mess after 
mere patriots have finished the fighting. 





Chicago Tribune—If the Democrats had 
the nerve to nominate a wet it would make 
an interesting and important experiment. 





A MESSAGE FROM PEDRO 

A Pathfinder reader forwards this quaint 
note which he received from a Mexican 
correspondent: “A person will recomended 
me your name as a good center to hold 
many friends in all U. S. so I am writing 
in the matter and ask your per a introduc- 
tion a high good and honested friends as 
to correspond with all her in the matter 
of a friendship. Am a mexican merchant 
here and would be very glad to correspond 
with Miss or ladys of high stand and good 
customers in all. If need to paid same per 
their, plase answer me as to I know you 
service in the matter and sure shall to send 
to your madam or Gentleman. Perdon me 
and cap always be resply yours.” 





Henry Teeper has got sum addynoids of 
the nose that stops up both holes so him 
and Tod Kepple has traded places in the 
choir. Henry says there ain’t no use tryin’ 
to sing tenner with a fellers nose stopt up. 
—Country Gentleman. 


Cured Her 
Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suf- 
pein caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 204 Davis Avenue, B-46, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., is so thankful at having cured her- 
self that out of pure gratitude she is anxious 
to tell all other sufferers just how to get rid of 
their torture by a simple way at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
name and address, and she will gladly send you 
this valuable information entire y free. Write 
her at once before you forget. 












; GENUINE TOYO PANAMA HAY 
: /FOR. MEN, WOMEN 


Unbreakable. Canbe folded, put 
in pocket, silk ribbon’and sweat. 
Sells as high as $5.00. $15.00 per 
dozen to agents. Send $1.50 for 
sample, state size. Money posi- 
tively refunded if not satisfied, 


H. & H. PANAMA HAT CO. 


Dept. A, 112-114 Wooster St. New York 





STOMACH 


Eat all t, what t, when t to. 
you wan you wan 7 you wan 


Get rid of Dyspepsia, im, Cote te, Semach, Beldine, 


vousness Constipation, Headache, etc. 

Send 10¢ to help pay cost of 
mailing and we will send you a 
genuine $1 Peptopad FREE. 
No matter how severe or long- 
standing your case is, no matter 
what treatments you have tried, order this Peptopad TODAY 
DR. G. C. YOUNG CO., Dept.S. JACKSON, MICH. 











Clear’ Chest! 


Your Chest or Head Can Be Quickly Cleared of 


Asthma, Bronchi' Catarr! Stop Wheezing, Cough- 
ing, raising phlegm, difficult E>... 
To prove you can quickly overcome these troubles we will send 

you a o - ly of our famous Atlas Treatment, postpaid. 
FREE of ost or obligations. If it helps you tell your 
friends and pay us what you think is right. Send your 

name and age with description of sickness. 


ATLAS MEDIC CO., 2000Byers Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


and Spells of Choking. 





This book Teaches how to Make 
Medicine of all kinds from Roots 
and Herbs growing in your own back 
yard and in the fields and forests. 
Price 10c, Worth $$. Contains 
over 250 recipes and herb secrets. 
Illustrated. It may contain the very 
remedy to save your life. 


HERBALIST 


Dept. 584 Hammond, Ind. 


\, DON'T BREATHE DUST 


Tiny Nasal Filter aids breathing. For dust suf- 

/ ferers— Hay “—— Asthma, Trades, Travelers, 
i Motorists, etc. $1 postpaid. 

NASAL FILTER CO., Dept. D, St. stead Mina, 
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Let me send you on Ten Days’ 


Free Trial a 
thousands now in use yy ag These osten id Glasses will enable anyone to read the smallest print, thread the 


finest needle, see far or near, 


gold-lettered Spectacle Case FREE 
will be sent you at once on 10-day free trial. 


return them and there will be no charge. 








air of my famous ‘‘True Fit’’ Shell Rim Spectacles. 


and prevent eyestrain or headaches. 
you are amazed and delighted, and think them equal to glasses sold elsewhere at $15.00, 
don’t want to keep them, return them and there will be no charge. 
Just send your mame, address and age on the coupon baa and spectacles 


ie CUT AND MAIL TODAY — — — — — —<——- ->-3>- ~- 8 
MADISON SPECTACLE CO., Room MS S22, Station C, Chicago, Hil. 
Send me a pair of your spectacles on 10-day free trial. 


apece Cascccceccccesccesccccescccccccs GBs cccccctoces 
savdigaddaes Bae Be. cccccccecee MH Fs Be Geicccaccee 
conccccceccs SUB co.cc eescecee behoscesovacseses 


——SPECTACLES FREE!— 


m. ON TRIAL 


Hundreds of 


If after trying them for 10 days and nights 
send only $3.98. If you 
D.! Beautiful 


Send no Money! Pay no C. 


If I like them I will pay $3.98. If mot, I will 











































Radio News 


This department was created to cover the most important 
and interesting developments in the realm of radio. We 
shall not go into all the intricate features of advanced 
radio or try to answer technical questions; the department 
is intended to be of popular and genera! interest. 








“Around the world on one tube” is fast 
becoming a probability. While to date the 
one-tube affair could not compete with the 
advanced types of receiving sets using, sev- 
eral tubes for bringing in distant stations, 
the latter equipment’s cost has been too 
much for the pocketbook of the majority 
of fans. Besides, what the “super” expen- 
sive sets would do to make the great differ- 
ence in cost worth while is still a mystery. 
Experience of the radio-buying public has 
not borne out the exaggerated claims of 
many radio manufacturers. The Pathfinder 
has refused to get “all het up” every time 
a new wonder radio baby was born. We 
still champion the “old-style” receiving sets. 

Prof. John Morecroft, head of electrical 
engineering at Columbia university, says: 
“Most of these new sets you read about 





cern 
) 





Radio Fan, in London—I believe I’ve got 
America. I hear a persistent sound, as if 
of gum chewing.—London Opinion. 





today are only adaptations and complica- 
tions of the three or four fundamental cir- 
cuits in radio engineering. Their only 
good is in the achievement of long distance 
reception and in bringing out a far station 
through a loud speaker.” He believes that 
the time will come when all broadcasting 
will be localized; this is, broadcast origi- 
nally by one station under government con- 
trol and retransmitted by various other 
Stations. This would make a special set 
for long distances unnecessary; a cheap, 
one-tube set would do the work just as 
well. 

The idea of establishing a system of re- 
peater stations through the world and 
broadcasting from a few powerful central 
points has lately been recommended by 
various prominent radio men. The repeat- 
er stations would pick up programs broad- 
cast by big stations and boost them along 
to the many local stations. In this way a 
person, say 100 miles from his local station, 
could listen in on his one-tube set to pro- 
grams originally broadcast many thousands 
of miles away. Crystal set owners would 
alike profit by such a system. 


All broadcasting would be on low wave 
lengths until rebroadcast by the local sta- 
tions using high wave lengths as usual. As 
the receivers in use today are designed for 
high wave lengths and are not sensitive to 
low ones there would be no more inter- 
ference from that source than there is now. 
A person owning a “super” expensive set 
could still have the pleasure of bringing 
in distant stations “first hand.” The in- 
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auguration of such a system would be a 
boon to the radio industry and bring un- 
told pleasure to millions of people every- 
where. 


Radio frequency! A magic term, indeed, 
but, oh, how little understood and greatly 
abused by the hopeful experimenter! So 
much has been written about the advan- 
tages of radio frequency that it is no won- 
der the average radio fan thinks all he has 
to do to increase the range of his set is to 
buy the few necessary parts and add them 
on. No, it isn’t like audio frequency where 
it is easy to increase the volume of your 
receiver by- adding a transformer, tube, 
socket and rheostat (plus extra wiring, 
binding posts or jacks etc.) for each ampli- 
fication stage. With radio frequency you 
are handling something you will have to 
have great patience with; yes, great pa- 
tience—if it doesn’t happen to work out 
just right at first, 


If your receiving set is a good regenera- 
tive one be content to leave radio fre- 
quency alone, for there is no secret to the 
fact that you will have to add at least three 
stages of radio frequency before you will 
be able to improve on its present receiv- 
ing range. Not very economical, is it, burn- 
ing all these tubes (considering what little 
more you will get out of it)? One great 
advantage in using radio frequency is that 
a loop may be used. This feature, in con- 
junction with use of dry cell tubes, makes 
an honest-to-goodness portable set that you 
can take with you on pleasure trips etc. If 
a person is really serious about using radio 
frequency and a loop, the writer’s advice 
is to buy such an outfit from some reliable 
manufacturer. It may be a lot cheaper in 
the end and much time saved. 


Radiograms 


According to W. E. Duckwall, radio fan 
of Hillsboro, Ohio, “fading” is caused by 
barometric pressure. Among other proofs, 
he says, is that reception is invariably bet- 
ter over areas where barometric pressure 
is low, and greater distances are covered. 


The largest known radio loud speaker, 
says Popular Science, is located at Oakland, 
Cal. The concrete horn is 12 feet square 
and 35 feet long. It is said to carry music 


distinctly a distance of four miles or more. 


Recent suits brought by Edwin H. Arm- 
strong and two other radio inventors were 
won by Lee De Forest, the radio pioneer. 
The court found De Forest to be the first 
inventor to conceive that a vacuum tube 
could be used to receive and transmit sounds 
by wireless. 

Scientists of the University of [linois, 
through its station WRM, have successfully 
demonstrated the feasibility of radio trans- 
mission independent of carrier waves. The 
carrier wave is objectionable because it 
picks up foreign noises which interfere 
with perfect reception. The new system is 
said to increase sending efficiency, make 
tuning more selective and allow reception 
at much greater distances. 





EASY WAY TO “TUNE IN” 

With the left hand grasp firmly a dial. 
With the right hand grasp firmly another 
dial. Count three and then spin both dials, 
at the same time turning all the switches 
and knobs in view. If nothing happens 
try again. On the third trial the desired 
station may resound loudly in your ears. 
Try it!—Chicago Blade. 





It is estimated there are 3,000,000 radio 
enthusiasts in the United States, some of 
whom listen for a few minutes to the out- 
givings of one station before they try to 
get another.—Boston Globe. 
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AGENT 


| Real 
Our Representatives Make 
$4.00 $100.00 Weokly Seller! 


New book of Instruc. 
tions shows how to 
Get Business. Write 






M.H. TYLER MFG. CO. 
5 Dept. W-7, Muncie, ind. 
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MONEY 
AT HOME 


you CAN make $1 to $2 an hour writing show 
cards at home in your spare time. Quickly 


— 


and easily learned by our new simple method. 
No canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you how, 
guarantee you work at home no matter where 
yeu live and pay you casheach week. Full par- 


klet free. Write to-da 

SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 
Aetiertsad oe abe Fully Paid ——. $1,000,000 
70 Adams Bidg. ‘oronto, Canada 
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Make $100 Weekly in Spare Time 


Sell what the public wants —long distance radio receiving sets. Two 
sales weekly pays $100 profit. No big investment, no canvassing. 
Sharpe of Colorado made $955 in one month. Representatives 
wanted at once. This plan is sweeping the country~write today 
giving name of your county. 


OZARKA, 835 Washington Bivd.. Chicago 


BIG MONEY 2c8nTs.Wante 


NEW INVENTION 
A complete outfit washes and dries windows, sweeps, 





scrubs, mops, etc. Costs less than brooms. Over 
100% profit. Greatest year ‘round seller. Write 
HA BRUSH WORKS. 140 2nd St., Fairfield, !owa 





Or Sourt Habit 


TOBACCO &: ed Or No Pay 


cen gntemveh ter = 
over 
seiral Harte omen. SuperbaCo. T. 11 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


BOX BASSETT’S NATIVE HERBS sent to introduce for Con. 
stipation, indigestion, headache, rheumatism. Big money sellis 


allorparttime. Established 1879 Bassett, Dept B, Columbus, ° 


AGENTS W535: WE START) ytd 


Soaps, Extracts, seg A. A Goods. Enormous repeaters. 
Experience unnecessary. ition Co., 130, St. Louis, Mo. 


TREATMENT mailed on 

FREE TRIAL. If it cures, 

send $1; if not, it’s FREE 

Write for our eatment 
today 

817 Gn je-sidney0. 


’s Sal 
Linsey’s Sa ve Sr felo 
wounds. Its soothing effect is enetdion, 5 A kg 
tee. Price 60c B. Linsey, P.O. Box 525, Cleveland, Ohic 


AGENTS & FREE 22"! 


Our CASE. 

Toilet articles, perfumes, specialties. “ Wonderfully profitable 
La DERMA CO., DEPT, RS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
irk: Free Auto. Selling Klean Rite. 

Act Quick: $100 Week * New Washing Compound. No 


Rubbing. Sells fast. Quick Repeater. Premium Plan gets big bus 
ness. Samples Free. Bestever Products Co., 1944-W Irving Park, Chicase 
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EVERYBODY USES EXTRACTS 3%! 


Double Strength Extracts. Complete line household necessitic: 
Big repeaters. Write today. Duo Co., Dept. E42, Attica. N. Y. 


DADDY If they teach your boy he is cousin of louse- hunt 


ing apes, get little Darwin jolter (book) * 
Homo, the Heavenbound.” Only 18e, Co., Rogers. 0. 
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Save 
$1.10 
Each for One Year 


Five Leading Magazines 
Only 134 Cents a Copy 

AMERICAN NEEDLEWOMAN 

GOOD sTorRIfs 

All renewal subscriptions will be extended from present date 

of expiration. Order now. 
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Exceptional Values at Remarkably Low Prices 


Select your favorite club of 
magazines fgom this group of 
carefully arranged bargain offers. 





Wonderful Bargain 
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The Pathfinder 180 eine 

People’s Popular eee Giz, 
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You may have the Pathfinder sent to two different 
addresses each for one year, or your subscription will 
be extended two years as you may desire. Other 
magazines each for one year to one address. 


time paid for in these offers. Do | 
not wait for greater bargains | 
than these—present prices can- |i]. 
not be guaranteed for only a few |jjj 
weeks. We advise you to send jj 
us your order right away. | 
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for this GUARANTEED LEATHER Billfold, Coinpurse, Cardecase, 
Ticketcase and Memo Diary: The 1924 Model of our now world 
famous “AMERICAN BANKROLL.” is offered to you and other 
wise buyers at the remarkable price of 98 with Your 
Name In 23K Gold Free. It is beautifully C made of 
Black Cobra Grained Genuine Leather. Strongly stitched, 
the neatest and most convenient Pocketbook you ever 
saw. Has separate pockets for coins, bills, cards, 
checkbook and photo or pass (under transparent cellu- 
loid face). You couldn’t buy this elsewhere for less 
than $2.00—a wonderful bargain at our special intro- 
ductory price of only 98c. The popular little memo diary 
contains 48 pages of necessary and useful information 
such as Radio Broadcasting Stations, Private Accounts, 
Population Figures, Addresses, Important 
> Dates, Postage Rates, and two year 
Calendar, etc. 


Selling good 
oc ketbooks 
lor 20 years. 


Simply 
send the 
coupon for 
AMERICA’S 
FAVORITE 
POCKETBOOK. 


23-Karat Gold Free! _ 


Yes, we still make this remarkable offer. Just think! The customary charge for this work alone is 50c, 
but we have for 20 years made this a free and complimentary service to our friends and customers, Lodge J (measures folded. 


3x4% in. Fits snugly ir 





Emblems (we have them all) Initial Monograms and Fraternity Insignia are 40c each extra ; Street ~ sap Goeeet ce bandbes.) 
Numbers 30c; City and State 30c each. Such work alone is worth $1.50 to $2.00 of anybody’s money. 
An ideal gift with your friend’s name. Send no money—simply the coupon. Wesley Carroli—a Connecticut 


Schoolboy is more than paying his 


You Can’t Afford To Be Without One 1,000,000 (iirc. 


You need an American Bankroll to keep your money, valuables, per- 
sonal accounts and other data in good order. The Bankroll is also car- Of ma Suver- bent American Bankrolls are constantly being made 
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Any Bank Roll with two 14-K gold top corners $1.00 extra. t .s@ pocketbooks for 20 years. You take no risk. 


Want to Make Money Easy? 


Just think, what a fine gift! Pay nothing for your name in 23-K Gold, it’s FE. Boyer. a Chicago street car 
FREE! If no U. S. Representative in your locality order direct from us. 
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fied, Ay Ly Ly ey AE zou we retyes | und my — Rey 1 Ap 3 day, selling our Bankrolis. “Very Guaranteed Leather Goods in our clit is 
Jour free folder. listing Many Big t.—* in = ne’ Leather. (Note: a ——— ol nd oe a fascinating pastime that will roll up re: i 
ph i ce - iy Children.’ “2 888888 os ou Jnl mg anything you 
Name Engrayed f ever trie ore. verybody is your prospect. 
Vrms Die: auras a4 vn TREE) He H You have to own and use an American Bankroll to really appreciate its wonder- 
ee ee ene Oe “s ful value. Mail the coupon TODAY. 
it 
ot EH BR ia U. S. LEATHER GOODS CO., 
pe ener ae Dept. 3676 
os cence Ziniestiat Agents Propsiton [7] 560-570 W. Monroe St, Chicago, Ill. 












































